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A SERIAL STORY BY THE AUTHOR OF “ BLACK SHEEP.” 
— 
BOOK It. 
CHAPTER II. LADY CAROLINE. 
Tae Lapy Caro.ine liked late hours. 
She was of a restless temperament, and 
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hated solitnde, though she was also in- 
tolerant of anything like dulness in her 
associates, and had sufficient taste for the 
accomplishments which she possessed to 
render her independent of society. Never- 
theless she underwent an- immense deal of 
boredom rather than be alone, and when- 
ever she found herself in a country house, 
she set to work to form a coterie of late 
sitters, in order to avoid the early hours 
which were her abhorrence. She was not 
an empty-headed woman — far from it. 
She had a good deal more knowledge than 
most women of her class, and a great deal 
of appreciation, some native humour, and 
much of the kind of tact and knowledge of 
society which require the possession and 
the exercise of brains. Nobody would have 
pronounced her stupid, but every one 
agreed that she was supercilious and super- 
ficial. The truth was that she was empty 
hearted, and where that void exists, no 
qualities of head will fill it; and even 
those, who do not know what it is they miss 
in the individual, are impressed by the 
effect of the deficiency. The Lady Caroline 
loved no one in the world except herself, 
and sometimes she took that solitary object 
of affection in disgust, which, if transient, 

was deep. She had arrived at Westhope 
in one of these passing fits of ennui, min- 

gled with impatience and disgust of herself, 
and irritation with everybody around her. 

She never at any time liked Westhope 
particularly, and her brother and his wife 
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had no more interest “i he tek bs no more sade’ 
in her affections, than any other dull lord 
and lady among the toon ths of dull lords 
and ladies with whom she was acquainted. 
Her brother loved her rather more than 
other people loved her, and Lady Hethering- 
ton and she, though they “ got on’’ charm- 
ingly, knew perfectly well, that the very 
tepid regard which they entertained for 
each other, had nothing in it resembling 
sympathy or companionship. 

When the Lady Caroline retired to her 
own rooms after the dinner party at which 
Walter Joyce had learned the news from 
Woolgreaves, she was no more inclined than 
usual to try the efficacy of a “ beauty” 
sleep; but she was much less inclined to 
grumble at the dulness of Westhope, to 
wish the countess could contrive to have 
another woman or two whom she might 
talk to of an evening, and who would not 
want such a lot of sleep to be resorted to so 
absurdly early, and to scold her maid, than 
usual. The maid perceived the felicitous 
alteration in her ladyship’s mood imme- 
diately. It made an important difference 
to her. Lady Caroline allowed her to 
remove all her ornaments and to brush her 
hair without finding fault with her, and 
surprised the patient Abigail, who must have 
had it “made very well worth her while” 
to endure the fatigues of her office, by tell- 
ing her she should not require ‘her any 
longer, and that she was sure she must be 
tired. Left to herself, the Lady Caroline did 
not feel so impatient of her solitude as 
usual, but fell intoa reverie which occupied 
her mind com letely. We have seen this 
nobly-born and, in some respects (chiefly 
external), highly-gifted woman as she ap- 
peared among her brother’s guests. While 
she sat by the fire in her dressing-room— 
with which she never dispensed, at any 
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season, in “the odiows English climate,” 
as she was wont to eall it—let us leok into 
| her life, and see her as)she realky was. 

Lady Caroline Mamsergh had married, 
or er, her mother had married her to, 
@ gentleman of coxsiderable amportance, 
wealth, and more than mature years, when 
she was just seventeen. Very fair and 
very sweet seventeen, whom it had been 
somewhat difficult to eonvinee of the de- 
lights and advantages of being “an old 
man’s darling.” But Lady Hetherington 
thad not accustomed her children to gentle 
or affectionate treatment, or to having their 
inclinations consulted in any way. She no 
more recognised Lady Caroline’s right to 
choose her own husband than she would 
have consulted her taste in her babyhood 
about her own sashes; and the girl’s feeble 
attempt at remonstrance, in opposition to 
the solid advantages of the proposals made 
by Mr. Mansergh, did not produce the 
least effect at the time. Her ladyship 
earried her point triumphantly, and the 
girl found her fate more endurable, on the 
whole, than she had expected. But she 
never forgave her mother, and that was 
rather odd, though not, when looked into, 
very unreasonable; Mr. Mansergh never 
forgave her either. The countess had ac- 
complished his wishes for him, the countess 
had bestowed upon him the wife he coveted, 
but she had deceived him, and when he 
won his wife’s confidence he found her 
mother out. He had not been so foolish 
as to think the girl loved him, but he had 
believed she was willing to become his 
wife—he had never had a suspicion of the 
domestic scenes whith had preceded that 

retty tableau vivant at St. George’s, 

anover-square, in which every emotion 
proper to the occasion had been represented 
to perfection. Fortunately for Lady Caro- 
line, her elderly husband was a perfect 
gentleman, and treated her with indul- 
gence, consideration, and respect, which 
appealed successfully to her feelings, and 
were rewarded by a degree of confidence 
on her part, which ensured her safety and 
his peace in the hazardous experiment of 
their unequal marriage. She told him 
frankly all about herself, her tastes, her 
feelings—the estrangement, almost amount- 
ing. to dislike, which existed between her- 
self and her mother—the attempt she had 
made to avoid her marriage; in short, the 
whole story of her brief life, in which there 
had been much to deplore. Mr. Mansergh 
possessed much firmness of character and 
good sense, which, though it had not pre- 





served him from the folly of marrymg a 
girl young enough to be his daughter, came 
to has aa mm making the hatadend that 
mach ‘better than cold have been ex- 
peeted) of the perilous position. Lady 
Caroline did not, indeed, learn to love her 
husband in the sense in which alone any 
woman can be justified in beprm, 5 the 
wife of any man, but she liked him better 
than she amy one in the world, and 
she regarded him with real and active re- 
spect; a sentiment which she had never 
entertained previously for any one. Thus 


it fell out, contrary to the expectations of 


“society,” which would have acted, in the 
aggregate, precisely as Lady Hetherington 


had done, but which would also have con- | 


gratulated itself on its discernment, and 
exulted hugely, had the matrimonial specu- 
lation turned out a failure, that Lady 


Caroline Mansergh was happy and respect- | 


able. She never gave cause for the smallest 
scandal; she was constantly with her hus- 
band, and was so naturally, unaffectedly, 
cheerful and content in his company, that 


not the most eensorious observer could dis- | 


cover that be was used as a shield or a 
pretence. There was a perfectly good 
understanding between Mr. Mansergh and 
his young wife on all pbints, but if there 
was more complete accord on one in par- 


ticular than on others, it was in keep- — 


ing the countess at a distance. The ma- 
neuvring mother profited little by the 
success of her scheme. To be sure she 
got rid of her daughter at the compa- 


ratively trifling expense of a splendid | 


trousseau, and the unconsidered risk of the 
welfare and the reputation of the daughter 
in question; and she had the advantage 
over the majority of her friends of having 
married her advantageously in her first 
season! But the profit of the transaction 
terminated there. In her daughter’s house 
Lady Hetherington remained on the same 
ceremonious footing as any other visiting 


acquaintance, and every attempt she made | 


either to interfere or advise was met by a 
polite and resolute coldness, against the 
silent obstinacy of which she would have 
striven unsuceessfully had she not been 
much too wise to strive at all. 


hands alone, though they were no longer 
feeble, the countess would have flung it 
down by the force of her imperious will, 
but when she found that her daughter had 
her husband’s opinion and authority to back 
her, Lady Hetherington executed the stra- 
tegic movement of retreat with celerity and 


If the | 
barrier had been reared by Lady Caroline’s | 
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discretion, and would never have been sus- 
d of discomfiture had she not spoken 
of her daughter henceforth with suspicious 
effusion. Then “society” smiled and knew 
all about it, and felt that Mr. Mansergh 
had been foolish indeed, but not immode- 
rately, not unpardonably so. Lady Caro- 
dime was very popular and very much ad- 
mired, and had her only friend’s life been 
prolonged for a few years, until she had 
d the dangerous period of youth, she 
might have been as worthy of esteem and 
affection as she was calculated to inspire 
admiration. But Mr. Mansergh died before 
his wife was twenty-three years old, and 
left her with a large fortune, brilliant 
beauty, and just sufficient knowledge of 
the world to enable her to detect and de- 
spise its most salient snares, but with a 
mind still but half educated, desultory 
habits, and a wholly unoccupied heart. 
Her grief for her husband’s loss, if not 
poignant and torturing, was at least sin- 
cere, deep, and well founded. When he 
died, she had said to herself that she should 
never again have so true, so wise, and so 
constant a friend ; and she was right. Life 
had many pleasant and some good things 
in store for Lady Caroline Mansergh, but 
such a love as that with which her husband 
had loved her was not among them. She 
acknowledged this always; the impression 
did not fade away with the first vehemence 
of grief—it lasted, and was destined to 
deepen. She strayed into a bad “ set” 
before long, and to her youth and impul- 
siveness, with her tendency to ennui, and 
her sad freedom from all ties of attachment, 
the step from feeling that no one was so 
good as her husband had been, to believing 
that no one else was good at all, was very 
easy. And so Lady Caroline acquired a 
rous and demoralising trick of :con- 
tempt for her fellows, which she hid under 
a mask of light and careless good nature 
indeed, and which was seriously offensive 
to no one, but which condemned her, never- 
theless, to much interior solitude and dreari- 
ness. That she was not of the world she 
lived in, was due less to any exceptional 
elevation of sentiment than to a capricious 
and disdainful humour, which caused her 
to dismiss her associates from her thoughts 
after a brief scrutiny, in which their follies 
and foibles came into strong light, and 
the qualities which would have required 
time and patience to find out remained 
undiscovered. 
It had occurred to Lady Caroline Man- 
sergh, on several occasicus of late, to 





wonder, whether she was destined ever to 
experience the passion called love. She 
had not remained ignorant of the science 
of flirtation up to her present time of life, 
but, she had not been beguiled, ever so 
briefly, into mistaking any of her flirta- 
tions for love. So she was accustomed to 
wonder wearily, when im an unusually 
desultory mood, whether she should ever 
feel that there existed im the world a 
human being for whom she should be 
willing to suffer, with whom life would be 
happy, without whom it would be imnto- 
lerable, and whose welfare she could deli- 
berately and practically prefer to her own. 
Of late she had begun to think that fate 
was against her in this particular. The 
idea of the possibility of feeling love for 
one of the men whom she was in the habit 
of meeting, was quite preposterous; she 
did not hold her favourite followers half so 
dear as Jehui, her black barb, or like them 
half so well as Gelert, her greyhound. 
Her life would, doubtless, continue to be 
the bright, fashionable, flimsy, careless, 
rather ennuyé existence it had hitherto 
been, and she should never know anything 
of the power, the pain, the engrossing in- 
fluence of love. So much the better, she 
would think, in her more hopeful moods ; 
it must be a narrowing kind of influence, 
bounding all one’s horizon within such small 
limits, shutting up one’s mortal vista with 
one figure. 

When the Lady Caroline dismissed her 
maid, and resigned herself to reverie, on 
this night, it was not, after her accustomed 
fashion, to dwell in her thoughts on the 
dulness, staleness, flatness, and unprofit- 
ableness of the world in general, and the 
section of it in which she lived, in particular. 
She had quite a distinct subject for thought, 
she had a figure and a face in her fancy, a 
voice in her memory, which filled them 
wholly. Whatif she had been wrong, if not 
only love were coming to her, to fill her life 
with delight, and turn its weariness with 
purpose and meaning, but love at first sight? 
A ridiculous notion, entertained by school- 
girls, housemaids, novelists, and poets, but 
scouted by all reasonable people of the world, 
and “in society.” She knew this, but she did 
not care ; there was a strange delicious thrill 
about her heart, and in the swift flight of 
her thoughts she swept the beams of happy 
possibilities, and felt that she could, and 
would, and did despise society and its no- 
tions on this point. 

What did she know about Walter Joyce? 
Absolutely nothing, but that he was young, 
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handsome, brightly intelligent, presumably 
poor, and socially insignificant, or he would 
not be her silly brother’s secretary. Her 
attention had been directed to him at first, 
because she felt a compassionate curiosity 
about. the person whom circumstances had 
oppressed so cruelly as to oblige him to 
purvey ideas, and language in which to ex- 
press them, for Lord Hetherington. Curi- 
osity and compassion had been replaced, 
within a few minutes, by admiration; which 
the difference between the manners and 
bearing of Walter, and those of the men 
with whom she was accustomed to associate, 
rather tended to increase. There was no 
awkwardness about Walter, but neither 
was there the slightest pretence. He was 
at ease in the unaccustomed company he 
found himself among, but he did not affect 
to be other than an observant stranger in it. 

“ He has an intellect, and a heart,” said 
Lady Caroline, half aloud, as she rose from 
her seat by the fireside, and brought her 
reverie to a conclusion, “and why should 
I care for the world’s opinion ? It could not 
make me happy, if I conciliated it; but I 
think he could, if I defied it for his sake.” 





LIGHTING. 

Ir is scarcely credible what time and trouble 
have been expended, on the invention of even 
the least of the appliances of modern comfort. 
There is not a single object among the many 
we daily use, without asking whence or how 
they came to us, which has not passed through 
an infinity of stages before arriving at its 
state of present perfection. And when we 
-reflect on the slowness of the march of pro- 
gress, and on the toughness of the struggle that 
new inventions are condemned to make before 
being adopted by the public, we cannot help 
looking back with a feeling of thoughtful pity 
upon what are called the “ good old times,” 
and wonder how our forefathers could find 
their lives endurable, with so little of ease and 
pleasure to enliven them. 

Is it easy to believe, for instance, that the 
world groped on to the thirteenth century, 
without discovering such a simple thing as a 
tallow candle? Yet soit is. We use no meta- 
phor when we say that, during the early ages, 

ind was plunged in darkness. The ex- 
pression is true in every sense. 

The first light known was obtained from 
branches of resinous wood, employed as torches. 
But the invention of lamps followed very 
closely upon this primitive discovery. As soon 
as men cond out the inflammable properties 


of fat, they turned it to account by stick- 
ing a rush into a vessel filled with lard; and 
this spitting, sputtering, and flickering contri- 
vance was handed down, from father to son, as 








the sole dispeller of darkness, until it occurred 
to some fanciful spirit to invent oil. Of course 
this new liquid was at once substituted for fat, 
by all who could afford it. And it is probable 
that it was about the same time, that flaxen 
and hempen wicks were first used instead of 
rushes, by the same class of well-to-do people. 
All the antiquities that we possess prove, 
beyond doubt, that the Indians, the Assyrians, 
the Egyptians, the Israelites, the Greeks, and 
the Romans, to say nothing of a great many 
other people of whom we know next to no- 
thing, were acquainted with the use of oil 
lamps. Admirable specimens of lamps, in 
bronze, stone, and brass, have been found in 
the pyramids, in the ancient temples of Hin- 
dustan, and on the sites of Jewish cities. As 
regards the lamps of Greece and Rome, we 
have ample means of judging what they were, 
from the excavations made at Pompeii. Gold, 
silver, marble, precious stones; nothing was 
thought too expensive to ornament these ves- 
sels. The greater number of them are mar- 
vels of artistic workmanship, and even the 
humblest terra-cotta specimens that were used 
by the poor in cottages, have a gracefulness 
of shape, and an elegance of finish, that no craft 
of modern times could surpass. 

But it must not be supposed, for all their 
beauty and all the expense bestowed on their 
fashioning, that these antique lamps were of 
any great use for practical p ses. An 
eighteen-penny lantern with its tin reflector, 
and its bull’s-eye of third-rate glass, diffuses a 
better light than did any of the costly apparatus 
of Rome or Egypt. The ancients knew no 
method of refining oil. As a great luxury they 
mixed it with perfumes, such as essence of rose 
and sandal-wood; but this rather detracted 
from, than added to, the burning properties of 
the liquid; and all that was obtained by the 
— was an increase of fra; ce and a 

iminution of light. The dwellings of wealthy 
men like Verres, Meczenas, and Lucullus, who 
expended extravagant sums upon scented oils, 
would not have borne comparison in point of 
lighting, with the grimiest tap-room of a gas- 
lit public-house. e gold and silver lamps, 
hung by slender well-wrought chains to marble 
pilasters, only yielded at their best, a lurid 
tapering flame that gave out an enormous deal 
of smoke, fluttered in the slightest breeze, and 
went out altogether at a gust of wind. Neither 
was it possible to steady the light, by closing 
the apertures through which the air came ; for, 
had Roman or Grecian houses been 
of glass windows, they would soon have become 
uninhabitable. The fresco paintings of Pom- 
peian villas, the delicate colours on the walls 
of urban palaces, would in less than a month 
have been hopelessly coated with lamp soot. 
At the end of an hour’s conference, of an even- 
ing, a party of noble Romans would have re- 
sembled a congregation of chimney-sweeps. A 
tunic dyed in Syrian purple would have ac- 
quired a mourning hue in no time. 

From Rome, the oil lamp passed successivel 
into Lower Germany, Gaul, and Britain; in 
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three of which nations torches, and rushes dip- 
— in fat, were the only methods of lighting 

nown, until the Roman conquest. The Picts 
and Scots, the Danes, and the tribes of Scan- 
dinavia, were even not so far advanced in their 
mode of illumination. They were not ac- 
quainted with the rushlight. When torches 
were wanting, they stuck a bit of wood into 
the carease of a fat bird, and, supporting the 
stench as best they might, allowed this dismal 
sort of candle to burn until the bird became a 
cinder. ‘Travellers in Lapland and Iceland, 
during the seventeenth and eighteenth centu- 
ries, observed that this way of lighting was 
still common among such of the natives as were 
too poor to buy oil. 

The lamp, as brought from Rome, continued 
in use, without being in any manner modified, 
until the time wken candles were invented. 
This will explain how it was that our ancestors 
kept such early hours. During all the medizval 
ages, men rose at daybreak, and went to bed at 
about the time when now-a-days we set off for 
the theatre. The curfew bell, which tolled at 
eight o'clock under the reign of Wiliam the 
Conqueror, to warn citizens to put out their 
fires and lights, was not such an oppressive in- 
stitution as most of us have supposed in our 
school-boy days. It was not imposed upon the 
conquered English as a sort of punishment, nor 
to prevent factious people from meeting by 
night, as many people have supposed. It was 
a police regulation, as we should now call it: 
nothing else. It was promulgated in the same 
spirit as the modern rules in our barracks and 
prisons, which prescribe the extinguishing of 
all lights at ten o'clock, to diminish the danger 
of fire. Under the name of couvre-feu (from 
whence curfew is derived) the law had been in 
use in France long before it crossed over to 
England ; and the appalling catastrophes that 
always resulted in those days, whenever a fire 
broke out, furnished sufficient reason to render 
its strict observance eminently necessary. Be- 
sides, as we have said, the badness of the lamps 
and the early hours that were kept in conse- 
quence, rendered the edict a grievance to no 
one. In summer time, people who had been 
up since four o'clock in the morning, were not 
sorry to go tosleep at sunset ; and in winter there 
was very little aw in sitting up in a dusky 
hall, to be smoked black by a flickering lamp. 
As for the poor, the question of economy was 
the best of all curfews in their case ; oil was too 
expensive for any but people of means. 

The first step towards the invention of can- 
dles was taken in the twelfth century, when 
tallow torches came into use. A hundred years 
later, the tallow candle, pretty much as it 
exists now, made its first appearance, and was 
deemed so great a luxury that only people 
of real wealth could afford to buy it. The 
haughty barons who forced King John to sign 
Magna Charta would, probably, have con- 
sidered a parcel of tallow dips as a most wel- 
come present at Christmas time; and to have 
stolen one of these precious luminaries, or only 
the end of one, from a kitchen dresser, would 





have been to incur the noose without any hope 
of pardon. It was not until the fifteenth cen- 
tury, that burgesses and tradespeople were 
enabled to purchase candles. The price had 
become somewhat lower by that time. The 
cost of one candle (they were sold singly until 
the present cehtury) was about sixpence of 
modern money; and for this sum, one had the 
wherewithal to escape darkness, for half an 
hour. For it must be remembered that the 
primitive dips differed from those now in use, 
in two points; firstly, in the fact that the 
tallow was not refined, and secondly, in that 
the wicks continued, in most instances, to be 
of flax. Cotton was more expensive than silk 
in those days. A pair of cotton stockings cost 
sixty shillings. And, under the circumstances, 
it would have seemed an extravagant folly to 
burn cotton wicks elsewhere than in palaces. 
On the other hand, the flaxen wicks acted very 
ill; there was always a great deal of trouble in 
lighting them, and when once the feat had 
been accomplished, they burned at such a 
terrific rate, that they melted half the tallow 
without consuming it. This last fact gave rise 
to a quaint form of economy. Instead of cast- 
ing the drippings of the tallow candles into the 
fire, as now-a-days is done, every scrap was 
saved, and when two or three pounds had been 
collected the chandler bought them back, at so 
liberal a rate, that the drippings of four can- 
dles afforded the price of a new one. 

Some half century or more after the in- 
vention of tallow candles, wax lights were 
introduced into a few palatial residences. 
Wax tapers had been in use in churches in 
the ninth century, but their cost had been 
so far beyond the limits of ordinary purses, 
that no one would have dreamed of wasting his 
money upon such an expensive article. The 
offering of a wax taper to a chapel or a shrine, 
was looked upon throughout the middle ages as 
a princely gift. A man who presented a taper 
weighing a pound, to his parish priest, was 
certain of receiving absolution; and, as every 
one knows, it was customary to vow a taper to 
the Virgin Mary, in the same way as the 
ancients vowed a hundred doves to Venus, or a 
white heifer to Juno. As a first attempt to 
pacify Thomas a’Beckett, Henry the Second 
sent two wax tapers wéighing twenty pounds 
each to the cathedral at Canterbury, and this 
munificence cost him four hundred crowns of 
gold. When Richard the First returned to 
France after his release from captivity, he be- 
stowed the first five hundred crowns he could 
obtain, in buying tapers for the church of Fon- 
tevrault; and Louis the Eleventh, during his 
reign of one-and-twenty years, spent a perfect 
fortune in candles for ‘‘ Our Lady of Grace.” 
Now-a-days, the practice of burning tapers as 
peace-offerings, or sin-offerings, still prevails 
in the Roman Catholic church. Two years 
ago, on the occasion of the Prince Imperial’s 
illness, the Empress Eugénie went in person to 
offer a taper at the Virgin’s shrine of Noétre 
Dame. But the existing custom must be looked 
upon as merely a pale reminiscence of what 
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it was in former times. The fall in the price 
of wax has entailed a diminution in the value 
of the sacrifice. The gift of a taper can no 
longer procure absolution. 

e cost of wax lights continued to be ex- 
ceedingly high until the sixteenth century. Up 
to that time there were very few wax tapers 
burned, even in king’s palaces, except oh extra- 
ordinary occasions. About the period of the 


Tudors, the price diminished sufficiently to allow 


monarchs and very rich noblemen to adopt this 
method of lighting ; and in the year 1509 the 
idea occurred to certain chandlers, of mixing 
animal fat with wax, and forming a cheaper 
‘* composite.” For some unaccountable reason, 
however, a royal edict put an abrupt stop to the 
development of this new invention. Perhaps it 
was that fraudulent dealers (there seems to have 
been no lack of them, even in “‘ the good old 
times”), had passed off the composite candles 
for genuine wax, and so wrought scandal in the 
land, or perhaps it was simply that the new 
discovery threatened to prove a dangerous com- 
petition to the real wax trade, of which some 
mighty noble, according to the fashion of the 
day, had a monopoly. But whatever may have 
been the reason, the invention came to nought. 

It is a well-known circumstance, that Oliver 
Cromwell once blew out one of two wax candles, 
that he found burning simultaneously on his 
wife’s work-table. This excellent man—who 
amidst all the cares of state, ever kept a shrewd 
eye to his own affairs—had probably remarked 
in his grocer’s bill that wax tapers (of the size 
we now call ‘“ fours”), cost five-and-thirty 
shillings the dozen, in the year 1654. Indeed, 
the item “lighting,” continued up to the begin- 
ning of the present century to form one of 
the most dispiriting entries in a household 
budget. Louis the Fifteenth, whose predo- 
minant quality was not precisely thriftiness, 
exclaimed one day that one could keep a regi- 
ment, music and all, with what was spent each 
year at Versailles on wax lights alone. Vol- 
taire, when dissatisfied with the pay afforded 
him by Frederick the Great, used to pocket the 
candle ends of his royal master. During Na- 
poleon’s consulship, the cost of lighting at the 
Tuileries, averaged twenty thousand franes per 
annum; and eleven years later, during the 
emperor’s stay at Dresden, there were burned 
in one night, at a state ball, six hundred-weight 
of wax tapers: the cost being three thousand 
two hundred francs (one hundred and twenty- 
eight pounds). 

But meanwhile, the burning of wax candles 
in drawing-rooms had caused the oil lamps to 
descend into the parlours and kitchens. ere 
was no place for the smoky, grimy contrivances 
in apartments where paintings and gildings 
flourished ; for throughout the lapse of ages the 
oil lamp had remained exactly what it was at 
first; being neither modified, nor in any way 
improved. There was this difference, however, 
that towards the middle of the eighteenth 
century, the number of oil lamps amongst the 

rer classes increased considerably, by reason 
of the invention of colza oil, The new liquid 





was by far cheaper than either the olive oil 
used in the south of France and in Italy, or 
than the oil made out of whale’s blubber, and 
burned in England and the north of Europe. 

Tt was not till the year 1783, that the regene- 
ration of the oil lamp was seriously undertaken, 
In that year appeared a radical reformer in 
the science of lighting. His name was Argand ; 
he was a native of Switzerland; but resident 
in London, and an Englishman by adoption. 
This man invented the cylindrical wick of 
hollow form, and so devised as to fit between 
two cylinders of metal, placed one within the 
other, and standing up like a funnel from out 
of the body of the lamp. By a somewhat com- 


plicated process, the oil was made to flow up- 


between the metal cylinders and saturate the 
wick ; the which, thanks to its peculiar form, 
allowed a current of air to circulate within and 
around it, and thus double the force of the light. 
But this was not all, for it remained to discover 
some way of suppressing the smoke, and adding 
yet more, if possible, to the brilliancy of the 
flame. ‘This twofold result was obtained by 
placing a glass chimney over the wick. By this 
means the smoke was consumed by the strength 
of the draught of air, the unpleasant smell of 
oil was abolished, and the glare of the lamp 
was rendered so powerful, that shades or screens 
became necessary. 

The new lamps were at once popular, both in 
England and France. In the latter country 
they took the name of “ Quinquet,” from Jean 
Quinquet, the man who had imported and 
slightly improved them, by the addition of a 
convex reflector of polished metal, which, 
placed behind the lamp, had the effect of ren- 
dering it too dazzling for the sight to bear. 
Soon after, the brothers Frederick and Philippe 
Girard, Frenchmen, yet further improved the 
‘* Quinquet” by simplifying the method of con- 
veying the oil into the wick-holder. They 
placed the receptacle for the oil below the wick, 
instead of above it, thus rendering the appara- 
tus less cumbersome; and in order to deaden 
the crude glare of the flame without diminish- 
ing its intensity, they contrived those well- 
known globes of whitened glass, which give 
such a pretty effect to artificial light. 

The first public appearance of the brothers 
Girard’s new lamp took place in London in 
1807, at a party given by the Duchesse de 
Berry, then in exile. It was enthusiastically 
admired ; so much so, indeed, that the Empress 
Josephine, although a little nettled that the two 
Frenchmen should have taken their invention 
to England, ordered the brothers to attend at 
the Tuileries, and bring a lamp with them. 
This circumstance, though of no great moment 
in itself, becomes so from the fact that the 
lamp presented by the MM. Girard. to the wife 
of Napoleon, was adorned with paintings on 
China by a young and obscure artist, at that 
time poor and struggling hard for bread, but 
destined later to become known throughout the 
world by the name of Jean Augustin Ingres. 

The next inventor, or rather improver, of 
oil lamps was Carcel, another Frenchman, 
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who contrived the mechanism known by his 
name. It was not by any means a simple me- 
chanism; it eet & the machinery of a 
clock, and was very tone m consequence. 
But its merit consisted in the regularity and 
abundance with which it supplied the wick with 
oil, and in the clear, even, and never flickering 
light it always afforded. The Carcel lamp did 
not, however, remain long in use; for it was 
superseded towards the year 1825 by the mo- 
derator lamp, with which every one of us is 
acquainted, and which may almost be looked 
upon as perfectiom,in the matter of oil lighting. 

The ameliorations introduced into oils, kept 
pace with the improvements in lamp machinery. 
About the year 1790, the manner of refining 
lamp oil by means of sulphuric acid was dis- 
covered almost simultaneously in England and 
in France. After this, new oils were extracted 
from all sorts of substances, coal and peat 
among them; and finally petroleum, the 
cheapest, if not quite the safest of oils, was 
discovered in America in 1845. In the three 
years that followed eek oy. of the first 
petroleum spring, ten million pounds’ worth 
sterling of the valuable mineral oil was ex- 
ported into Europe. Since then, petroleum 
springs have been found in Hanover and 
Galicia. It remains now, for some one to in- 
vent a method, of rendering this highly com- 
bustible liquid less dangerous ; and it may 
then acquire a greater and more wide-spread 
popularity. 

In proportion as lamps became better and 
cheaper, so did candles. One of the great 
drawbacks to candles, especially those of tal- 
low, had been the constant necessity for snuff- 
ing ‘them. In the seventeenth century, when 
theatres were lighted with tallow candles, the 
chandeliers had to be lowered between each 
act for the purpose of docking the wicks, and 
this circumstance afforded matter for end- 
less jokes in small theatres, where the actors 
often came forward in their costumes to 
perform the needful ceremony. Moliére’s 
comedies are filled with allusions to the luck- 
less players who, after moving their audiences 
by tragic orations, were compelled to appear 
ignominiously before the curtain, snuffers in 
hand. The invention of the plaited wick, 
steeped in boracic acid and thus made com- 
pletely combustible, would have been a god- 
send to those Hamlets and Othellos; but 
unhappily for them, it only made its appear- 
ance in 181], at about the same time as 
the stearine, paraffine, and ordinary composite 
candles ; the cheapness of which, as compared 
with wax tapers, allowed our grandfathers to 
sit up much later of nights than they had been 
wont. 

But wax and tallow, whale oil and colza oil, 
were all thrown into the shade by the sudden 
discovery of gas. ‘The idea of this invention 
was of itself simple enough. Flame is nothing 
but hydrogen in a state of combustion. Things 
burn more or less easily, according as they con- 
tain much or little of this gas ; when they con- 
tain mone, they are not inflammable. This 
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axiom of ehemistry was known a very long time 
ago, and it is singular that men should have 
been so tardy in considering, that if substances 
such as coal and wood were dispossessed of 
their hydrogen, by a process of distillation, the 
very essenee of flame would be obtained, with- 
out the burning of any tangible substance. 
As it was, the first experiments were not made 
until 1792. In that year, an Englishman, 
named Murdoch, distilled some hydrogen gas 
from coal and lighted his house, at Redwith, 
with it. But the invention excited no great 
interest until 1804, when Mr. Murdoch intro- 
duced gas lighting into a manufactory at Man- 
chester. Twelve years later, the first gas com- 
pany was established in London; and in 1816 
the present method of lighting took the place 
of the almost useless oil lamps that swung 
creaking at the corners of the streets, without 
shedding their rays further than a few feet 
around them. 

More than fifty years have elapsed since 
then ; and science has already been at work at- 
tempting to dethrone gas, as gas in its time 
dethroned oil. Electric light, magnesium light, | 
different varieties of new gases, have turn by | 
turn been tried, but without, as yet, any definite 
success. No one can doubt, however, that the 
art of lighting has more strides to make yet, be- 
fore coming to a standstill. Our descendants 
will probably think gas a very poor sort of 
light. But there is one thing we would 
like to know. In proportion as the facilities 
for lighting increase, are we to keep later and 
later hours, until at last we really do completely 
succeed in turning night into day? Already 
we have taken to dining at eight, and rising 
from table to begin the evening at about ten. 
Great balls now commence, at about the time 
when, a hundred years ago, they were supposed 
to finish ; and ourforefathers’ maxim of “ early 
to bed,” appears to mean, in modern language, | 
that people should acquire the laudable habit 
of lying down to rest as early as possible—in 
the morning. 


A BED AT THE BUSTARD. 





Tue Bustard is a roadside country inn, of 
which I have little to say, save that it is a pic- 
turesque gabled old hostelry, full of oak beams 
and ties and cross-trees, with many-sided rooms 
—all corners and recesses: and that I — 
traveller, was there accommodated with a . 
Some question certainly arose between the land- 
lady and her maid as to whether there was a 
spare room at disposal; the maid seemed to | 
think not ; but the mistress, with a quick frown 
on the girl, assured me there was. <Aiter sup- 
per I was accordingly shown my chamber. It 
was no haunted room, so far as appearance went. 
There was nothing strange nor supernatural 
about the very comfortable-looking old four- 
poster, hung with snow-white dimity, nor about 
the old press, with its ancient brass wire 
handles in fish-shaped plates two by two, nor 
about the dressing table, nor the white windew- 
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curtains. The chairs were buxom fat chairs, 
anything but spectral, stuffed all over with 
flock, and covered with a merry - patterned 
chintz, that went down to their feet like petti- 
coats, making them look like jolly old chair- 
women (if the pun will pass) taking their ease. 
The room was still fragrant of the scent of 
wild flowers, that had come in, on the autumn 
breeze, from the fields and woods. 

Being tired and sleepy, I soon put out my 
candle, and, having drawn up the blind in order 
that my eyes, even from bed, might rest on the 
deep calm expanse of moonlit sky, I dived 
down into the yielding feathery depths of the 
great fourposter. 

The moon was shining brightly into the room, 
lighting up the white bed-furniture. Through 
the window, I could see two fir-trees standing 
out, sharp and black, against the pure glowing 
night sky. Watching them, I saw a little giddy 
star rising behind, now glittering in sight like 
a gem, now lost from view behind a sombre 
bough. It seemed to be playing a game of 
hide and seek with me, behind the tree branches, 
and to twinkle merrily, when it came out from 
a black bit of tree into the sky again. I can’t 
tell how long I watched that saucy little star: 
but it was time enough to be able to calculate 
pretty exactly, how long it would take to rise 
up through the next branch that would obscure 
it. At last I lost my gay little friend behind a 
dark mass of foliage, and, seeing that it had 
now got into a deep bit of tree that would take 
it a good half hour to get through, I reckoned 
I would go to sleep. 

(My object, I may as well confess, in paren- 
thesis, in this little paper, is to endeavour 
to analyse the growth of a dream, out of 
the simply natural into the grotesque. What 
I am about to record, of last night, is one 
of the very few I have been able to so analyse, 
the waking impressions of dreams being ge- 
nerally so vague and incoherent ; but I shall 
give it in every particular, as it fixed itself on 
my mind when I woke.) 

I knew I was going to sleep. I knew, more- 
over, presently that I was asleep; but the 
moment in which wakefulness merged into 
slumber, I have never, on this or any other 
occasion, been able to detect. Although dis- 
tinctly conscious that I was dreaming, I still saw 
my room, and my window, and the fir-trees, 
and was still watching for the star to come out 
through the bit of tree. I pretended, how- 
ever, to myself that I did not know I was 
dreaming, and chuckled to think of the decep- 
tion I was practising on myself, who thought 
Iwas. I had thus resolved myself into two dis- 
tinct personalities. One personality firmly be- 
lieving what I saw to be real and material, and 
the other personality deriding the idea. But I 
myself, the deriding personality, was in my 
turn taken in. Looking towards the bottom 
of my bed, which I so well knew was only 
phantasy, I saw a dreadful dwarf, of whose 
unreality I could by no means persuade myself. 
I certainly did not then know, nor can I recal 
at what point of my dream I first discovered, 











that my other and more credulous self was at 
that moment having its laugh at me, well 
knowing that the dreadful dwarf which alarmed 
me was only a distorted mind-picture of a 
little mote | figure of a man made out of a 
lobster-shell, of which I had caught sight 
whilst un i I. had seen him hanging, 
by a loop of tape, to a bright nail over the 
mantelpiece, when I got into bed. 

There, however, stood the dreadful dwarf at 
my bed’s foot, vivid and plain. The first thing 
that made him seem terrible, and at the same 


time made me believe in him, was the vague | 


impression on my mind that I had somewhere 
seen him before, but could not for the life of 
me tell where. If I had before seen him alive, 
I knew he must be real, without a doubt. 
how could I have seen him béfore, except in 
life, or in a previous state of existence? Iwas 
convinced he was a real live being, and the mo- 
ment I became so convinced, the horrible thing 
demonstrated the fact by rolling its eyes, and 
making a chop with its jaws. He was a dread- 
ful dwarf. 


But | 








is nose and chin were like, and | 


of the colour of, lobster pincers ; his hair was || 


like the little bristly hair on lobsters’ feet ; he 
had two great antennz, which he swished 


about, and eyes at the end of protruding | 


muscles, which revolved, so that he could see 
round a corner. He was a dwarf, understand, 


to me, as compared with my natural size, but, in || 
comparison with the little image of which my || 


other self knew he was but the picture, he was 
a giant of fearful proportions. 1 suppose it was 
these two views of his relative size, as seen by 
my two distinct selves, made me so confused as 
to his apparent size, as to lead me to think this 
terrible being at one moment expanded into a 
giant, and the next, contracted into a dwarf 
again. Such, at least, was my impression ; and 
he became very hideous from these sudden con- 
tractions and expansions, like a grotesque india- 
rubber nightmare. There was one little detail 
about the figure especially annoying to me, for 


the simple reason that I could not explain it, | 
yet it seemed to convince me in some odd way | 


that he was very real, and no dream fancy. It 
was a loop sticking up at the back of his coat. 
Now, I argued with myself, this is no creation 
of fancy, because no man would ever dream a 


coat on a hobgoblin, with a real loop to hang up | 


that coat by, when it was done with. It seemed 
so life-like. 
Yoop had no such purpose, that it had a deeper 


and probably a deadlier meaning, but could not | 
So the loop passed into a mys- | 
tery to my other self, and a subject of awe to | 
Then | 


recollect what. 


me. A mystery and a subject of awe. 
I noticed a subtle vapour that was stealing 


about the dreadful dwarf, wrapping him round | 


in wreaths. As he still kept on madly elon- 
gating himself from dwarf to giant, and shrink- 
ing again from giant to dwarf, I noticed the 
vapour entirely hid him from sight when he 
shrivelled up to his smallest, so that I could no 
longer see him as a dwarf, but it only reached 
to his knees as a giant. This was a source of 
terror, as I always feared he would emerge 





My other self knew very well that | 
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from the cloud in some new and terrible shape. 
But for a long time all he did was to rise up, 
chop with his jaws, and roll his eyes, then sink 
down into his cloud, and I could hear him 
chop, and feel he was rolling his eyes again. 
Presently I noticed, that each time he sank 
down, he did not go so far down as before. I 
found this out first, by seeing the loop of his 
coat sticking up out of his cloud, when he had 
once dwarfed; next I saw his nose go down 
when he chopped; next I saw his chin come 
up, until at last, though he still kept up an 
uncertain jogging motion up and down, he re- 
mained a giant. 

I wanted to know why he jogged. My other 
self knew, but,;would not tell me. Looking at 
him made me dizzy, and I felt I was jogging 
too, but why we both jogged I hadn't the 
remotest idea. I tried to stop jogging, but in 
vain. A dreadful feeling came over me as the 
jogs got worse. I had found it out. Idiot 
that I was, the bed that I had trusted in 
was no bed at all, but the back of a great 
bustard that was jogging and jolting along 
with me at a fearful speed, nl the dreadful 
dwarf-giant was on the back of another, chasing 
me, and counting off every mile with a chop. I 
had awoke to my position too late. I was being 
hurried I knew not where. Wasn't I dreaming 
now, and hadn't I made a mistake? my other 
self asked. A mistake? And going a mile a 
moment, and feeling the wind cutting my face, 
like a scourge? Oh! it was too much: why I 
could hear the other bustard with the dwarf on 
it, not three paces behind. I could hear the 
bird breathing, snorting, snoring. Was it myself 
snoring? I don’t snore. And was there any 
draught from a window enough to cut you in 
two? No, no. I was going, on my heaving, 
lurching, brute of a bird, goodness only knew 
where, at about the rate of a cannon-ball, so 
fast, that the dreadful dwarf was chopping an 
incessant tattoo with his teeth, to tick off the 
miles. Whether the road was earth, or air, or 
sky I could not tell ; we were going too fast to 
have been able to see houses, trees, or people, 
had we passed any. There was nothing but a 
kind of dusty mist, that rose up and obscured 
whatever it was that brutal bird’s feet were 
racing over. Then I thought I wouldn’t put up 
with this treatment. Aware, however, that it 
was required of me for some inscrutable purpose 
to pursue my headlong career, I thought I 
would go to sleep on the bustard’s back, and 
dream that I was being still hurried along and 
chopped after. With a sleepy kind of cunning 
it occurred to me, how this would swindle the 
power that was driving me, and the chopping 
dwarf, and the beastly bird, when they came to 
find they were only racing after a dream. 

I went to sleep on the bustard’s back and 
chuckled. But T felt I had been guilty of a 
mean piece of deception, and dreaded retribu- 
tion. I then knew by some kind of intuition 
that the dreadful dwarf had a pistol, and was 
going to shoot me, as soon as his jogging bird 
would let him take aim. I didn’t know whether 
still to keep on sleeping, or to be honest, and 





wake. I reflected, however, that if I only 
dreamed he shot me, I couldn't be killed, whilst 
if I woke up and was shot, it might be fatal, so 
I basely continued to dream. A _ horrible 
thought then took hold of me. If I still kept 
on sleeping, I might be killed in my sleep, and 
not know it! That would be awkward. 
It was essential I should think of some deep- 
laid scheme to prevent this. You see, I rea- 
soned with myself, so long as your will has the 
power to direct your body to obedience, you 
can’t be dead. As soon as he shoots, you 
repeat to yourself, “All right.” If your 
tongue says it when you tell it to, and if your 
ears hear your tongue say it, you are not dead. 
Satisfied with this test, I continued to dream 
the bustard was still urging me wildly forward, 
and had the indescribable pleasure of feeling I 
was deceiving the bustard, and also old lobster 
chops, who didn’t know but what I was really 
there, and not safe in dreamland out of his 
reach. 

Crack! I heard the dwarf's pistol go. “All 
right,” I said to myself. To my delight I 
heard myself say it. There was no mistake 
about it, I had circumvented him. Alas! it 
was a revolver. Crack! again. “ All right” 
again. I was unmistakably alive. I can’t tell 
you how proud I was of this test, so simple 
yet so effective. Crack! twice more. ‘“ All 
right” still. Of course, I thought, how could 
any one be killed in a dream? Absurd, you 
know. 

Crack ! 

I had felt no pain. Bless me, how ever was 
it? Had I woke up by accident? I tried to 
pronounce my two reassuring words, but my 
tongue refused obedience; my ears couldn't 
hear it. I tried several times, but in vain. 
Then it occurred to me I was dead. Dead, the 
unfortunate victim of an erroneous theory. 
There could be no doubt that I was dead, for I 
immediately felt myself slowly rising, like a mist, 
through the air, and floating through the close- 
woven spiny foliage of two fir-trees, so dense 
you could not shoot an arrow through. I 
inhaled, in my vapoury form, the aromatic gums 
of the pine asI passed through the boughs; 
then, rising, Sound | my mist had contracted and 
become pure spirit that glowed like fire, till I 
knew / was the tiny star, that had taken just 
half an hour to pass through the great top 
boughs of the fir-tree. I knew, moreover, that 
I, the star, would be visible to myself lying in 
my bed at the inn. I could also see my own 
dead body lying on its face beneath the fir- 
trees, and I saw the dreadful dwarf come and 
turn me over to see if I really was dead, and, 
being satisfied, saw him ride away on his bird, 
chopping. The last I saw of him in the horizon, 
when he was bird down and lobster chops 


down, was his loop, and it puzzled me still to 


think what that loop was for. It neither 
puzzled nor confused me to think I had ¢hree 
selfs—viz., my present, or star—self, my mur- 
dered self, and my still sleeping self at the inn. 

Then I made a discovery I longed to impart 
to Professor Airy, Astronomer Royal. Stars, I 
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discovered, are not stars. They are nothing 
but silver nails driven into the sky, and that is 
why they fall down in November, when the 
wind shakes out those that are not tightly ham- 
mered in. I deduced this startling discovery 
from the fact that I was a star, and, on close 
examination, had found myself only a common 
silver nail. It almost stopped my twinkling to 
think of the gross and impudent deception that 
had been practised on the public, in bringing 
them up to believe, that stars were anything 
more. Then they are not high—scarcely a 
mile, within easy ballooning distance—and yet 
the world had never found it out. J was 
dumb, another of myself was dead, and the 
third ee and I—we could never tell the dis- 
covery. had one pleasing reflection that 
helped, in some degree, to make amends for my 
inability to tell the world about stars. That 
was a sort of comfortable internal conscious- 
ness, that my being driven into the sky as a 
silver nail, had some intimate concern with a 
very just revenge to be wrought on my mur- 
derer the dwarf, though without any idea how 
it was to be realised. 

We stars, you must know, are sizeable nails, 
about the size of a giant’s hat-peg. I was 
driven in, in a row with half a dozen others. 
I heard a kind of a chopping noise near me, 
and, looking up, who should I see but the 
dreadful dwarf and his mysterious loop. I was 
aware then, for the first time, that he lived u 
here ; that this was, in short, his passage, an 
that we were his hat-pegs. I saw him take off 
his lobster-shell hat and hang it on an adjacent 
star, like an extinguisher, to put it out for the 
night. Then I shone on him most seductively. 
I suppose he thought he had taken his coat off, 
but se cunning people so often overreach 
themselves. He took hold of his loop, and I 
conclude, in a moment of absence of mind, he 
hung Aimse/f up, in his coat, on the silver nail, 
which was the star, which was me. He gave 
several terrible chops, which were like music in 
my ears, revenge being sweet. He was then 
no more. I wished he could have been some 
more for a trifle longer, for I revelled in his 
sufferings. Alas, for rejoicing in the misfor- 
tunes.of others. His weight was too much for 
me. I felt myself loosening from a wretched 
lath and plaster sky, and at last down I came, 
lobster man and all, a good mile, plump on the 
earth. 

—The floor of my room, of course. Naturally, 
the fall woke me from my dream. Looking 
out of window I saw the star I had watched 
before dozing off to sleep, had just emerged 
from the top bough of the firs, and the lobster 
man was comfortably hanging, by his loop, to a 
silver nail over the mantelshelf. I resumed my 
broken rest, and slept dreamless till morning. 

When I came down-stairs, the waitress ven- 
tured to ask how I had slept. I explained I 
had had a bad dream. 

‘*« | knew how ‘twould be, sir,” she explained. 
“T’ve told missus of it afore to-day. “Tain’t 
nothing new. Everybody dreams bad that 
sleeps in that bed.” 





‘“‘Indeed,” I said; ‘and pray why does 
everybody dream bad, who sleeps there ?” 

“* Because, if you please, sir, missus she 
stuffed that there bed with Jive feathers— 
never baked ’em first’’ (she explained, observing 
I didn’t comprehend), “and they heave, and 


heave, and heave, and rise like yeast when | 
anybody sleeps on em, and you are bound to |, 
dream.” 1] 





STATUE-MAKING. 


SraTvuEs are dear. The reason why statues 





are so dear, is, that the mere cost of making 


them is very great :—far beyond what is com- 
monly supposed. Itisa fact, as melancholy as 


true, that many sculptors (especially among | 


those who are little in renown) have barely 


enough to pay them for the material cost of | 


their work, in a cheque, which to inexperienced 
eyes might seem very liberal. A certain class 
of speculators, who trade on the talent of young 
but perurious artists, know this perfectly well ; 
and the public may understand it the better, if 
they will consider the various processes through 


which a work of sculpture must pass, from the | 


moment when it is conceived by the artist, to 


the day when it is exhibited as a complete | 


work. 
First, let us treat of marble sculpture. 


When an artist thinks of executing a statue | 


in marble, his first step is usually to make 


a drawing of what he has planned. Some | 


sculptors make as many as ten, twenty, fifty, 
drawings before hitting upon a composition 


which pleases them ; and this labour is of course | 


multiplied threefold or fourfold when a group 
is projected, and not merely a single figure. 
No one who has not studied sculpture, can 
realise the arduous problems involved in 


the designing of a limb, or in the correct de- | 


lineation of a posture. A line out of place, a 
curve too hastily drawn, and the effect of the 
whole work may be marred. Patience is the 
watchword of sculptors. Better begin a sketch, 
a hundred times, than allow a bad drawing to 
become the design of a faulty statue. 

After the work of sketching has been happily 
ended, the sculptor begins modelling, either in 
clay or wax, one or more miniatures of the 
statue, and has them cast in plaster. This pro- 
cess of modelling is to the making of a statue 
what the laying of a foundation stone is to the 
rearing of a building ; it is the inauguration of 


the real work. Too frequently, however, the | 


early models bring cruel deceptions to the 
artist. He finds that he has imagined more 
than he is able to perform, that his hand 
refuses to follow the guidance of his brain ; or, 


worse still, that the figure which looked well | 


enough on paper will not do for a statue, and 
that the whole course of planning and sketch- 
ing must be gone through again. This is the 
moment most trying to beginners, wags | to 
those who are over diffident. Upon finding 


how poorly his work interprets the meaning of | 


his fancy, many a young artist throws up his 
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hands in depair and feels his heart fail him. 
Canova is said to have been so discouraged by 
the result of his first attempt at modelling, as 
to have exclaimed that moulding pats of butter 
was all he should ever be fit for. But these 
qualms of despondency are easily combated 
with a little courage; a resolute man _ perse- 
veres, for he knows that no really good thing 
is ever accomplished without trouble. When 
he has obtained a miniature that satisfies him, 
and has got the plaster cast of it, he sets to 
work again with his clay, and fashions another 
model of the exact size of his proposed statue. 
The limbs of this new clay figure are usuaily 
copied from nature. Sitting to artists is a 
regular profession, and those who follow it, like 
great doctors, great barristers, or great sur- 
geons, raise their demands in proportion as 
their fame makes their services more valu- 
able. A certain Moor, of wonderful beauty, 
who exists in Paris to this day, was so 
much in request among French painters and 
sculptors, some twenty years ago, that he 
would never consent to ‘ pose,” for less 
than forty francs. He was rarely to be met 
with except in the studios of very well-to-do 
artists, or in the pupil studios, where, perched 
on a platform, he was the “‘ cynosure” of some 
fifty or sixty beginners, all of whom had 
clubbed together to pay him his couple of louis 
dor. This personage wore kid gloves and 
smoked Havana cigars ; but a great number of 
male sitters are stalwart cavalry soldiers, who 
spend their earnings as soon as they have got 
them, and have seldom foresight enough to 
make a fortune out of the exhibiting of thews 
and sinews. 

When the process of modelling has been 
brought to a satisfactory conclusion, and a new 
plaster cast taken whilst the clay is still moist, 
as in the instance of the first miniature designs, 
the artist can judge of the effect of his future 
statue, for this plaster cast is the exact proto- 
type of it. He can fold his arms, too, for the 
moment; fdr the next steps to be taken do not 
concern him, but are the business of another 
artist, known technically as the “ statuary.” 

Some great sculptors, Michael Angelo among 
them, have occasionally, themselves, hewn 
their statues straight out of the block of 
marble, without goimg through the preliminary 
courses of modelling in clay, and casting in 
plaster; but this is very rarely done, for in 
the first place the work would be too long for 
any artist who has a regard for his time, and 
in the second the hewing of marble demands 
a special practical experience, which makes it 
an art apart. A sculptor would probably spoil 
a hundred blocks of marble, before making so 
much as astatuette afoot high, were he to trust 
himself only in thematter. Even Michael An- 
gelo, when he tried to dispense with the “ sta- 
tuary,” or ‘ practitioner,” succeeded only in 
making fragments of figures. Not being an 
adept in judging of the size of the block he 
needed, he was constantly finding that he had 
miscalculated, and that an arm, a leg, or a 
head, must remain unfinished in consequence. 











The “statuary,” who is often an artist of 
great merit, and possessed of as much talent in 
his way as the sculptor in his, sets the plaster | 
model on a platform, measures it, and dans it 
side by side with a block of marbie of the re- 
quisite height and breadth. This done, he 
applies to the model an instrument of mathe- 
matical precision, by which he obtains the de- 
tailed measure of every part and angle of the 
statue. He then returns to the marble, and 
roughly sketches on the outside of it, by means 
of points, a sort of outline of the figure or 
group. Upon each of the spots where he has 
marked a point with his pencil, a workman 
bores a hole with an awl, taking great care, 
however, not to bore a fraction of an inch 
deeper than he is told. When the statuary 
has inspected all the sides of the block, and 
when the holes have a!l been bored according 
to his directions, the marble looks as though it 
had been riddled by bullets. A second work- 
man now appears, with a chisel and hammer to 
hew away the fragments of marble between 
the different holes, and along the pencil lines 
drawn as guide marks. This work is more or 
less easy, according as the attitude of the 
statue is simple or fanciful. If the figure be 
one of a modern personage standing placidly 
with his arms by his sides, attired in the clothes 
of our day, and with nothing eccentrie in the 
posture of his legs, the task offers no difficulties, 
and may be entrusted to a very ordinary work- 
man ; but if the subject be a group or a figure 
in an attitude—for instance, like that of Ajax 
defying the lightning—the chisel cannot be 
entrusted to any but a practised hand, and 
every blow of the hammer must be struck 
with the greatest caution. The appearance 
—— by the marble when the preparatory 
1ewing has ended, is that of some person or 
The 


persons thickly wrapped up in a shroud. 
outlines of head and body can be vaguely de- 
tected under the white covering, but nothing 
more; and it is not until the statuary himself 
has set to work with his finer chisel and more 
delicate hand, that a tangible form begins to 


emerge from the hard mass. First the head, 
then the shoulders and trunk, then the legs, 
and then the arms and hands appear. The 
arms and hands, if outstretched, are reserved 
to the last; if detached first from the bleck, the 
oscillations caused by the chisel in hewing the 
other parts of the marble might shake and 
crack them. ‘This is a very necessary pre- 
caution, and it is even usual to keep the arms, 
the fingers, and other projecting parts of 
marble statues continually supported by props 
of wood, until the moment when the work is 
set upon its pedestal, and uncovered. 

When the statue is handed over again to the 
sculptor that he may give the final touches to 
it, there sometimes remains scarcely anything 
for him to do. This is the case when the 
‘‘ statuary” is himself a first-rate artist, and 
can trust himself to imitate to a nicety, the 
slightest details of form and expression in the 
plaster model. But such examples are rare : 
less because of the incapacity of statuaries, 
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than by reason of the natural desire which 
every artist has, to terminate in person, the 
work he has conceived and begun. The statue 
is usually returned to the sculptor in a half- 
finished state, the fine touches which will con- 
stitute the special beauty of the work yet re- 
maining to be done. The most delicate of tools 
are then employed; slender chisels with the 
finest points; toy hammers with scarcely a 
weight to them, little graters that fit on, some- 
| thing like thimbles, to the top of the fore- 
finger. And to polish the marble and smooth 
it, tripoli, lead, chamois-leather, sand-paper, 
sponges steeped in oil, and the palm of the hand 
are used. When the work represents a naked 
figure, the amount of care needed for the 
correct modelling of the limbs and muscles is 
‘| inconceivable. Works like the Laocoon, the 
| Dying Gladiator, the Venus of Medici, the 
Apollo Belvedere, must have cost the makers 
| more trouble and anxiety than any sum of 
| money could repay. And it is but common 
| generosity on the part of the critic, even when 
he pauses before what he considers a faulty 
— to be very lenient in his judgment 
of it. 

We pass to statues in bronze. 

In this case, as in that of marble sculpturing, 
the preliminaries, in so far as regards the 
sketching on paper and the modelling in clay, 
are identical. But there are two ways of cast- 
ing in bronze: piece by piece or all at once. 
We will deal with the latter method first. 

When the clay model is finished, it is not 
cast in plaster, but is covered with a coating of 
wax, of the intended thickness of the metal. 
A preparation composed of a peculiar sort of 
clay, which has been mixed with horse-dung 
and reduced to powder, after having been 
allowed to ferment and then to dry, is taken 
and wetted so as to forma paste. To give a 
certain degree of consistency to it, there is 
added a small proportion of calf’s dung, the 
cohesive properties of which answer better, for 
this purpose, than any other matter known. 
The mixture thus obtained is capable of resist- 
ing the most intense heat, and is therefore supe- 
rior to plaster, which cannot support more 
than a certain temperature. The clay model 
coated with wax is thickly covered with this 
substance, and set in a warm place to dry. 
When the drying is completed, the wax be- 
tween the interior of the mould and the outside 
of the model is slowly melted by fire; the 
mould is then strengthened by being tightly 
bound round with broad iron bands, chains, 
and three or four layers of wet plaster and 
earth. The whole is well heaped over with 
clay : a sort of chimney hole and a few venti- 
lators being contrived to allow free passage to 
the air and smoke. A monster fire is next 
lighted, and seven days and seven nights of 
burning are required to bake the mould. After 
this, a pit is dug, the mould is lowered into it, 
and once more covered up with earth; a few 
ventilators are made as before, and an orifice 
is perforated by which the molten metal may 
flow in a large jet, through the opening at the 





bottom of the mould. The orifice is connected 
with a huge caldron, over which, or attached 
to which, is the furnace where the brass is being 
melted in a raging fire. 

It is then that the exciting part of the work 
begins; for, however carefully all the precau- 
tions may have been taken to this point, there 
is nothing as yet to guarantee success. The 
blunder of a workman, the imprudence of an 
apprentice, may undo everything, and may 
cause the making of a new model, and the 
baking of a new mould (another month’s work), 
to be necessary. 

When the masses of brass in the furnace are 
nearly melted, the caldron is carefully swept, 
that there be neither straw nor pebble left 
in it. The master founder then inspects the 
six or eight plugs which stop the vent-holes of 
the caldron, and, after seeing that they are 
properly closed, commits the keeping of each 
of them to a separate workman, whose duty 
it will be to pull quickly out at the word of 
command. 

The operation of casting an important statue 
requires brave and intelligent men, who will 
not lose their presence of mind at sight of the 
sudden rush of flaming metal, nor faint under 
the stifling heat of fire and smoke. To protect: 
their faces and necks from sparks of molten 
bronze, they wear masks ; their arms and hands 
are covered by canvas gauntlets, previously 
steeped in water, and daubed over with wet 
earth. When the brass has at last been lique- 
fied, the final charges of pewter and zine are 
cast into the furnace. These last two metals 
melt immediately, and the mixture which makes 
up bronze is then completed. Everything is 
then ready for the casting. ‘The workmen 
take their posts. A deep silence reigns. The 
master founder, armed with a strong bar of iron, 
steps forward, and, with a vigorous blow, 
knocks in the iron plate which stops the reser- 
voir of the furnace. The white-hot metal gushes 
out with a hissing sound, like a torrent of 
burning lava, and fills the caldron. The work- 
men pull out the plugs, the molten bronze flows 
gurgling through the orifices into the mould; 
whiffs of blue flame and steam dart out from 
the ventilators ; the caldron is empty, and the 
statue is cast. 

The cooling process occupies several days. 
The next thing to do is to sl the nucleus 
model in clay, and to empty the statue. This, 
although a tedious work, is a safe one, and after 
it is accomplished the bronze figure is well 
washed, furbished with dry brushes, packed up 
in cocoa-nut matting, and ready to be sent to 
its destination. 

The casting piece by piece is attended with 
more trouble but with fewer risks than the 
casting in @ single jet. It would be tedious to 
give a detailed description of the process em- 
ployed, for words would scarcely render the 
thing intelligible without the aid of diagrams. 
The advantages of the piece by piece system 
lie in the fact that the spoiling of a part does 
not mar the whole, as is the case when the 
statue is cast after the fashion we have just 
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described. ‘The pieces, when founded, are sol- 
dered together ; but a statue or a group cast in 
this manner, has much less artistic merit than 
a work cast in one mould. 

Statues are sometimes cast in other metals 
than bronze; in gold or silver, for instance. 
The ancients, who were richer and more pro- 
digal than their modern descendants, were 
accustomed to the sight of statues cast in 
precious metals, for the adornment of their 
temples or villas. In these days we are fain 
to content ourselves with marble or bronze, 
and no government would think of ordering a 
statue like that of the Jupiter of Phidias 
which measured forty feet in height, and was 
of pure ivory and gold. The Minister of 
Finance of the period, when he discharged the 
sculptor’s little bill, probably did not indulge 
in the grimace, which a nineteenth century 
political economist would assuredly make, 
under similar circumstances. At most, he 
perhaps gave an uneasy smile, but even if he 
did this— which is not certain—he had, at all 
events, the satisfaction of knowing that he 
|| paid for a priceless work: which is more than 
can be said of sundry ministers now-a-days, 
| who, at much cost to the national purse, have 

adorned the British capital with very dismal 
effigies; as for instance the dreary monster 
riding a cock-horse to Banbury Cross, by way 
| of Constitution Hill ; and that other monster in 
a curly wig, also bound for Banbury Cross by 

way of Trafalgar-square. 





A WREATH OF FANCIES. 
WEAPONS. 


Born swords and guns are strong, no doubt, 
And so are tongue and pen, 
And so are sheaves of good bank notes 
To sway the souls of men. 
But guns and swords, and gold and thought, 
Though mighty in their sphere, 
Are sometimes feebler than a smile, 
And poorer than a tear. 
FOUNDERED. 


How many a glorious morning have I seen 
Darken ere noon in fearfullest eclipse ! 
How many a sea, pellucid and serene, 
Have I known treacherous to deep laden ships. 
Alas! alas! how many a gallant soul— 
Artist, romancer, m 4 bard, divine, 
Poor wherries in the wild Atlantic roll— 
Have I seen founder in the pitiless brine! 
A GRAVE. 
Bury me not, bury me not, 
Under the greenwood tree ; 
Bury me not in the earth at all, 
Bury me in the sea! 


What do I care for a monument ? 
What for a lying scroll ? 

What for a record of this or that? 
T am a living soul! 

And if the spirit should haunt 
The place where the body lies, 

Then mine shall float on the flying wind, 
Betwixt the waves and skies. 

Spite, nor malice, nor scorn, 
Shall desecrate the spot, 

And the whirling breeze shall sing the dirge 
Of one remem not. 





THE GREAT WARRIOR. 


I aM a warrior, stout and strong, 

I’ve fought the cold world, hard and long, 
I’ve fought it for a crust of bread, 
And for a place to lay my head. 

I’ve fought it for my name and pride, 
Back to the wall, with both hands tied; 
I’ve felt its foot upon my brain, 

And struggled, and got up again! 

And so I will, if so 1 must, 

Until this dust returns to dust. 
Meanwhile the battle rages on, 

Let me die fighting, and begone ! 


HEAVEN AND HELL. 


Is Heaven a place, or state of mind ? 
Let old experience tell ! 

Love carries Heaven where’er it goes, 
And Hatred carries Hell. 


CLOUDS. 


Nopopy looks at the clouds 
With a love that equals mine, 
I know them in their beauty, 
In the morn or the even shine. 


I know them and possess them, 
My castles in the air, 

My palaces, cathedrals, 
And hanging gardens fair. 


Sometimes I think, star-gazing, 
That many a monarch proud, 

Has far less joy in his halls of stone 
Than I in my halls of cloud. 


THE DEVIL AND I. 


Tue devil? Yes! I have often seen him, 
Changeful ever in form and face ; 

Once in the shape of a lump of money, 
Once like a maid in her youthful grace. 

Once like a life-long hope accomplished, 
Once in the shape of a thought instill’d, 

Once in the guise of my heart’s ambition, 
Once like a promise of joy fulfilled ! 


Never he comes as a roaring lion. 
No! He is always calm and bland, 
Courteous, witty, and pleasant spoken 
As the bravest gentleman in the land. 
Tis a cheating game that we play together ; 
But he’s not so clever as men opine ! 
I know that his worship’s dice are loaded— 
He does not know that I’ve loaded ming! 





WRETCHEDVILLE, 


Danks took to drinking, and as for his 
matrimonial affairs, the late Sir Cresswell 
Cresswell was fain to take them in hand; 
and a pretty case was Danks versus Danks, 
I promise you. Having sold or mortgaged 
every “carcase” he possessed, and under- 
mined his own with strong liquors, Danks 
went into the Bankruptcy Court, and soon 
afterwards died, of a severe attack of ram 
and water, and trade assignee, on the brain 

a wholly ruined, and still uncertificated 
trader. It was a sad end for a man who had 
once served the office of churchwarden, and 
driven his own chaise-cart—who had banked 
with the London and County, and whose 
brother-in-law’s uncle was reputed to be the 
proprietor of a New River share; but the 
mills of the gods grind small, and Danks, 
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to my thinking, only met im his decadence 
with his deserts. When I spoke of “ car- 
cases” just now, I did not intend to imply 
that Danks was a wholesale butcher. His 
carcases were of bricks and mortar, and of 
his own making. Danks was a builder. He 
took the contract once for the Doleful-hill 
| Lunatic Asylum, by which he did so well— 
| notwithstanding the complaints of the archi- 
tect in respect to the bricks—that he was 
enabled to build a large number of semi- 
detached villas, and a still larger quantity 
of “ carcases,”” as a speculation of his own. 
Had he been prudent—had common sense 
or even common decency been his guides— 
he might have made a fortune, and be living 
at this day in his own house at South Ken- 
sington, six storeys high, and with a belve- 

dere at one end, like the Eddystone light- 
| house. His wife might have had a box at 
the opera in lieu of that sad witness-box at 
| the Divorce Court, and his sons might be 
enjoying a college education instead of 
being (as I know is the case with Tom) a 
waiter at a chop house in Pope’s Head 
Alley, or suffering every kind of hardship 
and privation (which I am afraid is Phil’s 
| mournful lot) as cabin boy to that well- 


| known disciplinarian, Captain Roper, of the 
| ship Anne and Sarah Cobbum of Great 
Grimsby. This misguided Danks might 
have become rich, respected, and a member 


of the Metropolitan Board of Works. In- 
stead of this—flying in the face of his reason 
and experience, of which he should have 
had a fair share, seeing that he weighed 
nearly seventeen stone—he went and built 
Wretchedville. And then, forsooth, the 
man wondered that he was ruined. 

The ground, to begin with, was the very 
worst in the whole county. It was an ugly, 

polygonal plot, shelving down from the 
| higher road that leads from Sobbington to 
Dolefual-hill: a clay soil, of course, but in 
very bad repute for the making of bricks. 
Indeed the clay did not seem to be fit for 
anything, save to stick to the boot soles of 
people who were incautious enough to walk 
over it. When any rain fell, it remained 
here for about seven days after the adjoin- 
ing ground had dried up. Then the clay 
resolved itself into a solution of a dark red 
colour, and the spot assumed the aspect of 
a field of gore. When it was not clayey it 
was marshy; and the neighbours had long 
since christened the place “ Ague Hole.” 
Danks in his frenzy, and with the Vale of 
Health at Hampstead in his eye, wanted to 
call it “ Pleasant Hollow ;” but the ground 
landlord, or rather landlady, Miss Goole 





(she went melancholy mad, left half her 
fortune to the Doleful-hill Asylum, and the 
will is still the subject of a nice little litiga- | 
tion in chancery)—Miss Goole, I say, who | 
granted Danks his building lease, insisted | 
that the group of tenements he intended to 
erect should be called Wretchedville. Her 
aunt had been a Miss Wretched, of Ashby- 
de-la-Zouch. 
And Wretchedville the place remains to 
this day. Danks did his best, or rather 
his worst with it. He proposed to drain the 
ground, the result of which was, that water 
made its appearance in places where it had 
not appeared before. He laid out a decli- 
vitous road branching downwards from 
the highway, and leading nowhere save to 
the reservoir of the West Howlington Gas- 
works ; and a nice terminus to the vista did 
this monstrous iron tub make. He spent 
all his own money, and as much of other 
people’s as he could possibly borrow, on 
Wretchedville, and then, as 1 have hinted, 
Bacchus and he became inseparable com- 
panions, and he continued to “ wreathe the 
rosy bowl” and “ quaff the maddening wine 
cup,” the two ordinarily assuming the guise 
of rum-and-water, cold, till he woke upone | 
morning in the Messenger’s Office in Basing- | 
hall-street, waiting for his protection. Swam- 
per, the great buyer-up of carcases, was a | 
secured creditor, and came into possession of 
Wretchedville; but Swamper is the world- | 
known contractor, whose dealings with the 
Bucharest Improvements, and the Herzego- 
vina Baths and Washhouses Company, have | 
been made lately the subject of such lively _ 
public comment. He is generally oscillating 
between his offices in Great George-street, 
Westminster, and the Danubian provinces, 
and has had little time to attend to | 
Wretchedville. He has been heard to ex- | 
press an opinion that the place—the con- | 
founded hole he calls it—will “turn up | 
trumps” some day; and, indeed, plans 
for a new county prison, on a remarkably | 
eligible site between Doleful-hill and Sob- | 
bington, have been hanging up for some | 
time, neatly framed and glazed, im his office. 
Meanwhile the Wretchedville rents are re- | 
ceivable by Messrs. Flimsy and Quinsy, | 
auctioneers, valuers, and estate agents, of | 
Chancery- lane; and Swamper’s affairs 
being, as I am given to understand, in | 
somewhat evil trim, it is not unlikely that _ 
Wretchedville, ere long, will fall into | 
fresh hands. And I don’t envy the man | 
into whose hands it falls. I 
How I came to be acquainted with | 
Wretchedville was in this wise. I was in | 
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quest, last autumn, of a nice quiet place 
within a convenient distance of town, where 
I could finish an epic poem—or, stay, was 
it a five act drama ?—on which I had been 
long engaged, and where I could be secure 
from the annoyance of organ grinders, and 
of reverend gentlemen leaving little sub- 
scription books one day, and calling for 
them the next—I should like to know 
what difference there is between them and 
the people who leave the packets of steel 
pens, and the patent lamp-globe protector, 
and Bullinger’s History of the Inquisition, 
| under the special patronage of the Arch- 
| bishop of Tobago, to be continued in 

monthly parts—together with the people 
| who want your autograph, and others who 
want money, and things of that kind. I 
pined for a place where one could be very 
| snug, and where one’s friends didn’t drop 
| in “just to look you up, old fellow ;” and 
where the post didn’t come in too often. 
_ So I packed up a bag of needments, and 
| availing myself of a mid-day train, on the 

Great Domdaniel Railway, alighted hap- 
_ hazard at a station. 
| It turned out to be Sobbington. I saw 
at a glance that Sobbington was too 
fashionable, not to say stuck up, for me. 
| The Waltz from Faust was pianofortetically 
audible from at least half-a-dozen semi- 
| detached windows; and this, combined 
| with some painful variations on “Take 
| then the Sabre,” and a cursory glance into 
| a stationer’s shop and fancy warehouse, 
where two stern mammas, of low church 
aspect, were purchasing the back numbers 
of the New Pugwell-square Pulpit, and 
| three young ladies were telegraphically en- 
| quiring, behind their parents’ backs, of the 
young person at the counter, whether any 
letters had been left for them, sufficed to 
accelerate my departure from Sobbington. 
The next station on the road, I was told, 
was Doleful-hill, and then came Deadwood 
Junction. I thought I would take a little 
walk, and see what the open and what the 
covert yielded. I left my bag with a 
moody porter at the Sobbington station, 
and trudged along the road which had 
been indicated to me as leading to Doleful- 
hill. It happened to be a very splendid 
afternoon. There were patches of golden 
and of purple gorse skirting those parts of 
the road in which the semi-detached villa 
eruption had not yet broken out; the 
distant hills were delicately blue, and the 
mellow sun was distilling his rays into 
diamonds and rubies on the roof of a 
wondrous Palace of Glass, which does duty 




















in these parts, as Vesuvius does duty in 
Naples, as a pervading presence. At 
Portici, and at Torre del Greco, at Sob- | 
bington, or at Doleful-hill, turn whitherso- | 
ever you will, the Mountain seems close | 
upon you, always. 

It is true that I wasa little dashed, when | 
I encountered an organ grinder lugubri- | 
ously winding, “Slap bang, here we are 
again!” off his brazen reel, and looking | 
anything but a jolly dog. Organ grind- | 
ing was contrary to the code | had laid | 
down to govern my retirement. 
the autumnal sun shone very genially on | 
this child of the Sunny South—who had | 
possibly come from the bleakest part of 
Piedmont—his smile was of the sunniest, 
likewise, and there was a roguish twinkle | 
in his black eyes, and, though his cheeks | 
were brown, his teeth were of the whitest. 
So, as I gave him pence, I determined in- 
wardly, that I would tolerate at least one 
organ grinder if he came near where I 
lived. It is true that I had not the re- 
motest idea of where I was going to live. 

I walked onwards and onwards, ad- 
miring the pied cows in the far off pastures 
—cows, the white specks on whose hides 
occurred so artistically, that one might have 
thought, that the scenic arrangement of the 
landscape had been entrusted to Mr. Birket 
Foster. 

Anon I saw coming towards mea butcher 
boy in his cart, drawn by a fast trotting 
pony. It was a light high spring cart, 
very natty and shiny, with the names and 
addresses of the proprietors, Messrs. Hock, 
butchers to the royal family, West Dead- 
wood—which of the princes or princesses 
reside at West Deadwood, I wonder ?— 
emblazoned on the panels. The butcher 
boy shone, ‘too, with a suety sheen. The 
joints which formed his cargo, were of the 
hue of which an English girl’s cheeks 
should be: pure red and white. And the 
good sun shone upon all. The equipage 
came rattling along at a high trot, the 
butcher squaring his arms and whistling— 
I could see him whistle from afar off. I 
asked him when he neared me how far it 
might be to Doleful-hill. 

“Good two mile,” quoth the butcher 
boy, pulling up. “Steady, you warmint.”’ 
This was to the trotting pony. “But,” he 
continued, “you'll have to pass Wretched- 
ville first. Lays in a ‘ole a little to the 
left, arf a mile on.” 

“ Wretchedville,” thought I; “ what an 
odd name. What sort of a place is it?” I 
enquired. 


But | 
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“Well,” replied the butcher boy. “It’s 
a lively place, a werry lively place. I 
|| should say that it was lively enough to 
make a cricket bust himself for spite: it’s 
so uncommon lively.” And with this 
enigmatical deliverance the butcher boy 
relapsed into a whistle of the utmost shrill- 
| ness, and rattled away towards Sobbington. 

I wish that it had not been quite so 
golden an afternoon. A little dulness, a 
|| few clouds in the sky might have acted as 
| @ caveat against Wretchedville. Brt I 
plodded on and on, finding all things look- 
| ing beautiful in that autumn glow. I 
| came positively on a gipsy encampment ; 
blanket tent; donkey tethered to a cart- 
|| wheel; brown man in a wideawake, ham- 
| mering at a tin pot; brown woman with a 
|| yellow kerchief, sitting cross-legged, mend- 
|| ing brown man’s pantaloons; brown little 
|| brats of Egypt swarming across the road, 
and holding out their burnt-sienna hands 
for largesse, and the regular gipsy’s kettle 
swinging from the crossed sticks over a fire 
of stolen furze. Farmer Somebody’s poul- 
|| try simmering in the pot,nodoubt. Family 
linen—somebody else’s linen yesterday— 
drying on an adjacent bush. Who says 
that the picturesque is dead? The days of 
Sir Roger de Coverley had come again. 


So I went on and on admiring, and down 
the declivitous road into Wretchedville, 
and to Destruction. 

Were there any apartments “to let ?” Of 


course there were. The very first house I 
came to was, as regards the parlour win- 
dow, nearly blocked up by a placard treat- 
|| ing of apartments furnished. Am I right 
|| in describing it as the parlour window ? 
| I scarcely know, for the front door, with 
which it was on a level, was approached by 
such a very steep flight of steps that, when 
you stood on the topmost one it seemed as 
though, with a very slight effort, you could 
have peeped in at the bedroom window, or 
touched one of the chimney-pots; while, as 
regards the basement, the front kitchen—I 
beg pardon, the breakfast parlour—ap- 
peared to be a good way above the level of 
the street. The space in the first floor 
window not occupied by the placard, was 
filled by a monstrous group of wax fruit, 
the lemons as big as pumpkins, and the 
leaves unnaturally green. The window below 
| —it was a single windowed front—served 
merely as a frame for the half-length 
portrait of a lady in a cap, ringlets, and a 
colossal cameo brooch. The eyes of this 
portrait were fixed upon me, and before, 
almost, I had lifted a very small, light 





knocker, decorated, so far as I could make | 
out, with the cast-iron effigy of a de- 
sponding ape, and had struck this against 
a door which, to judge from the amount of | 
percussion produced, was composed of | 
Bristol board, highly varnished, the portal 
itself flew open, and the portrait of the | 
basement appeared in the flesh. Indeed, it | 
was the same portrait. Down stairs it had 
been Mrs. Primpris looking out into the | 
Wretchedville road for lodgers. Up- 
stairs it was Mrs. Primpris letting her 
lodgings, and glorying in the act. 

She didn’t ask for any references. She 
didn’t hasten to inform me that there were 
no children, or any other lodgers. She | 
didn’t look doubtful, when I told her that 
the whole of my luggage consisted of a 
black bag, which I had left at the Sobbing- 
ton station. She seemed rather pleased than | 
otherwise at the idea*of the bag, and said 
that her Alfred should go for it. She 
didn’t object to smoking; and she at once 
invested me with the Order of the | 
Latch-key—a latch-key at Wretchedville, | 
ha! ha! She further held me with her 
glittering eye, and I listened like a two 
years’ child, while she let me the lodgings 
for a fortnight, certain. Perhaps it was | 
less her eye that dazed me than her cameo, | 
on which there was, in high relief, and on 
a ground of the hue of a pig’s liver, the | 
effigy of a young woman with a straight | 
nose and a round chin; and a quantity of | 
snakes in her hair. I don’t think that | 
cameo came from Rome. I think it came | 
from Tottenham-court-road. 

She had converted me into a single 
gentleman lodger, of quiet and retired | 
habits—or was I a widower of indepen- | 
dent means seeking a home in a cheerful | 
family ?—so suddenly, that I beheld all | 
things as in adream. Thinking, perchance, 
that the first stone of that monumental edi- | 
fice, the Bill, could not be laid too quickly, 
she immediately provided me with Tea. — 
There was a little cottage loaf, so hard, 
round, shiny, and compact, that I expe- | 
rienced a well-nigh uncontrollable desire | 
to fling it up to the ceiling, to ascertain | 
whether it would chip off any portion of a | 
preposterous rosette in stucco in the centre, | 
representing a sunflower, surrounded by 
cabbage leaves. This terrible ornament 
was, by the way, one of the chief sources of 
my misery at Wretchedville. I was con- 
tinually apprehensive that it would tumble 
down bodily on to the table. In addition 
to the cottage loaf, there was a pretentious 
teapot which, had it been of sterling silver, 
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would have been worth fifty guineas, but 
which, in its ghastly gleaming said plainly 
“ Sheffield” and “imposture.” There was 
a piece of butter in a shape, like a 
diminutive haystack, and with a cow 
sprawling on the top, in high relief. It was 
a pallid butter, from which with dif- 
ficulty you shaved off adipocerous scales, 
which would not be persuaded to adhere to 
the bread, but flew off at tangents, and 
went rolling about an intolerably large tea- 
tray, on whose papier-maché surface was 
_ depicted the death of Captain Hedley Vicars. 
| The Crimean sky was inlaid with mother-of- 
| pearl, and the gallant captain’s face was 
_ highly enriched with blue and crimson foil 
paper. As for the tea, I don’t think I ever 
tasted such a peculiar mixture. Did you 
ever sip warm catsup, sweetened with 
borax? That was something like it. And 
what was that sediment, strongly resembling 
| the sand at Great Yarmouth, at the bottom 
| of the cup? I sat down to my meal, how- 
| ever, and made as much play with the cot- 
tage loaf as I could. Had the loaf been 
varnished ? It smelt and looked as though 
it had undergone that process. Everything 
in the house smelt like varnish. I was un- 
_ comfortably conscious, too, during my re- 
past—one side of the room being all win- 
dow—that I was performing the part of a 
“Portrait of the Gentleman in the first 
floor,’ and that as such I was sitting to 
Mrs. Lucknow at Number Twelve, oppo- 
| site—I know her name was Lucknow, for 
a brass plate on the door said so—whose 
| own half-length portrait was visible in her 
breakfast parlour window, glowering at me 
reproachfully because I had not taken her 
_ first floor, in the window of which was, not 
| agroup of wax fruit, but a sham alabaster 
_ vase full of artificial flowers. Every win- 
_ dow in Wretchedville exhibited one or 
other of these ornaments, and it was from 
_ their contemplation that I began to under- 
stand, how it was that the “ fancy goods” 
| trade in the Minories and Houndsditch 
_ throve so well. They made things there 
to be purchased by the housekeepers of 
Wretchedville. The presence of Mrs. 
| Lucknow at the glass case over the way 
' was becoming unbearable, when the un- 
| pleasant vision was shut out by the ap- 
_ pearance of Mrs. Primpris’s Alfred, who, 
| with his sister Selina, had been sent to 
| Sobbington for my bag. Alfred was a 
boy with a taste for art. In the daytime 
he was continually copying the head of a 
Greek person (sex uncertain) in a helmet, 
| who reminded you equally of a hairdresser’s 





dummy in plaster, and of a fireman of the 
Fire Brigade. He used to bring studies of 
this party in white, red, and black chalk | 
to me, and expect that I would reward him | 
for his proficiency with threepenny pieces 
“to buy india-rubber;” and then Mrs. 
Primpris would be sure to be lurking out- 
side the door, and audibly expressing her | 
wish that some good, kind, gentleman would 
get Alfred into the Blue Coat School, which 
she appeared to look upon, as a kind of elee- 
mosynary institution in connexion with the 
Royal Academy of Arts. I can’t help sus- 
pecting, from sundry private conversations 
I had with Alfred, that he entertained a 
profound detestation for the plaster person 
in the helmet, and for the Fine Arts gene- 
rally ; but, as he logically observed, he was 
“kep at it,” and “it was no use hollerin’.” 
As for his sister Selina, all I can remember 
of her is that one leg of her tucked calico 
trousers was always two inches and a half 
longer than the other, and that for a girl of | 
thirteen she had the most alarmingly sharp | 
shoulder-blades I ever saw. I always used 
to think when I saw these osseous angu- 
larities, oscillating like the beams of a 
marine engine, that the next time her | 
piston-rod like arms moved, the scapule | 
must come through her frock. Mrs. Prim- 
pris was a disciplinarian; and whenever 
I heard Selina plaintively yelping in the 
kitchen, I felt tolerably certain that Mrs. 
Primpris was correcting her, on her 
shoulder-blades, with a shoe. 

The shades of evening fell, and Mrs. 
Primpris brought me in a monstrous 
paraffin lamp, the flame of which wouldn’t | 
do anything but lick the glass chimney, till it 
had smoked it to the hue proper to observe | 
eclipses by, and then sputter into extinc- 
tion, emitting a charnel-house like odour. 
After that we tried a couple of composites 
(six to the pound) in green glass candle- 
sticks. I asked Mrs. Primpris if she could 
send me up a book to read, and she 
favoured me, per Alfred and Selina, 
with her whole library, consisting of the 
Asylum Press Almanac for 1860, two 
odd volumes of the Calcutta Directory ; 
the Brewer and Distiller’s Assistant; Julia 
de Crespigny, or a Winter in London; 
Dunoyer’s French Idioms; and the Reve- 
rend Mr. Huntington’s Bank of Faith. 
I took out my cigar-case after this, and 
began to smoke; and then I heard Mrs. 
Primpris coughing, and a number of doors 
being thrown wide open. Upon this I con- 
cluded that I would go to bed. My sleep- 
ing apartment—the first floor back—was a 
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perfect cube. Oneside was window, over- 
looking a strip of clay soil hemmed in be- 
tween brick walls. There were no tomb- 
stones yet, but if it wasn’t a cemetery why, 
when I opened the window to get rid of 
the odour of the varnish, did it smell like 
one? The opposite side of the cube was 
composed of a chest of drawers. I am not 
impertinently curious by nature, but, as I 
was the first-floor lodger, I thought myself 
entitled to open the top long drawer, with a 
view to the bestowal therein of the contents 
of my black bag. The drawer was not 
empty ; but that which it held made me 
very nervous. I suppose the weird figure 
I saw stretched out there, with pink arms 
and legs sprouting from a shroud of silver 
paper, a quantity of ghastly auburn curls, 
and two blue glass eyes unnaturally gleam- 
ing in the midst of a mask of salmon- 
coloured wax, was Selina’s best doll, the 
present, perhaps, of her uncle, who was, 
haply, a Calcutta director, or an Asylum 
Press Almanac maker, or a brewer and 
distiller, or a cashier in the Bank of Faith. 
I shut the drawer again hurriedly, and that 
doll, in its silver paper cerecloth, haunted 
me all night. 

The third side of my bedroom consisted of 
chimney—the coldest, hardest, brightest 
looking fireplace I ever saw, out of Hampton 
Court Palace guardroom. The fourth side 
was door. I forget into which corner was 
hitched a washhand stand. The ceiling 
was mainly stucco rosette, of the pattern of 
the one in my sitting-room. Among the 
crazes which came over me at this time 
was one, to the effect that this bedroom 
was a cabin on board ship, and that if the 
ship should happen to lurch, or roll in the 
trough of the sea, I must infallibly tumble 
out of the door, or the window, or into the 
drawer where the doll was—unless the 
drawer and the doll came out to me—or up 
the chimney. I think that I murmured 
“ Steady,” as I clomb into bed. My couch 
—an “ Arabian” one Mrs. Primpris said 
proudly—seemingly consisted of the Logan, 
or celebrated rocking stone of Cornwall, 
loosely covered with bleached canvas, under 
which was certain loose foreign matter, but 
whether composed of flocculi of wool, or of 
the halves of kidney potatoes I am not in a 
position to state. At all events I awoke in 
the morning, marbled all over like a scag- 
liola column. I never knew, too, béfore, 
that any blankets were ever manufactured, 
in Yorkshire or elsewhere, so remarkably 
small and thin as the two seeming flannel 
pocket-handkerchiefs with blue and crimson 





edging, which formed part of Mrs. Primpris’s 
Arabian bed-furniture. Nor had I hitherto 
been aware, as I was when I lay with that 
window at my feet, that the moon was so very 
large. The orb of night seemed to tumble 
upon me, flat, until I felt as though I were 
lying in a cold frying-pan. It was a 
‘“‘watery moon,” I have reason to think, | 
for when I awoke the next morning, much | 
battered with visionary conflicts with the 
doll, I found that it was raining cats and 
dogs. 

“The rain,” the poet tells us, “it raineth 
every day.” It rained most prosaically all. 
that day at Wretchedville, and the next, and 
from Monday morning till Saturday night, 
and then until the middle of the next week. 
Dear me! Dear me! How wretched I was. 
I hasten to declare that I have no kind of 
complaint to make against Mrs. Primpris. 
Not a flea was felt in her house. The clean- 
liness of the villa was so scrupulous as to 
be distressing. It smelt of soap and scrub- 
bing brush, like a. Refuge. Mrs. Primpris 
was strictly honest, even to the extent of 
inquiring what I would like to have done 
with the fat of cold mutton chops, and send- 
ing me up antediluvian crusts, the rem- 
nants of last week’s cottage loaves, with 
which I would play moodily at knock-’em- 
downs, using the pepper caster asa pin. I 
have nothing to say against Alfred’sfondness | 
for art. India-rubber, to be sure, is apter to 
smear than to obliterate drawings in chalk ; 
but a threepenny piece is not much; and 
you cannot too early encourage the imitative 
faculties. And again, if Selina did require | 
correction, I am not prepared to deny that 
a shoe may be the best implement, and the 
bladebones the most fitting portion of the 
human anatomy, for such an exercitation. I 
merely say that I waswretched at Wretched- 
ville, and that Mrs. Primpris’s apartments 
very much aggravated my misery. The 
usual objections taken to a lodging house 
are to the effect that the furniture is 
dingy, the cooking execrable, the servant 
a slattern, and the landlady either a 
crocodile or a tigress. Now my indict- | 
ment against my Wretchedville apart- | 
ments simply amounts to this: that every- 
thing was too new. Never were there such 
staring paper-hangings, such gaudily printed 
druggets for carpets, such blazing hearth- 
rugs—one representing the Dog of Mon- | 
targis — the murderer of the Forest of | 
Bondy—such gleaming fire-irons, and such 
remarkably shiny looking-glasses, with gilt _ 
halters for frames. The crockery was new, | 
and the glue in the chairs and tables was 
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scarcely dry. The new veneer peeled off the 
new chiffonnier. The roller blinds to the 
windows were so new that they wouldn’t 
work. The new stair-carpeting used to dazzle 
my eyes so, that I was always tripping my- 
self up; the new oil-cloth in the hall smelt 
like the Trinity House repository for new 
buoys, and Mrs. Primpris was always full 
dressed, cameo brooch and all, by nineo’clock 


| in the morning: She confessed, once or 
_ twice during my stay, that her house was 


not quite “seasoned.” It was not even 
seasoned tosound. Every time the kitchen 
fire was poked you heard the sound in 
the sitting-room. As to perfumes, when- 
ever the lid of the copper in the wash- 
house was raised, the first-floor lodger was 
aware of the fact. I knew, by the simple 
evidence of my olfactory organs, what Mrs. 
Primpris had for dinner, every day. Pork, 


_ accompanied by some green esculent, boiled,. 


dominated. 
When my fortnight’s tenancy had expired 


| —I never went outside the house until I 


left it for good—and my epic poem, or what 
ever it was, had more or less been com- 
pleted, I returned to London, and had a 
fine bilious attack. The doctor said it was 
painter’s colic; I said at the time that it 
was disappointed ambition, for the book- 
sellers had looked very coldly on my poetical 
proposals, and the managers, to a man, had 


refused to read my play; but, at this pre- 


sent writing, I believe the sole cause of my 
malady to have been Wretchedville. I hope 


_ they will pull down the villas and build the 


jail there soon, and that the rascal-convicts 


| will be as wretched as I was. 





AS THE CROW FLIES. 
DUE WEST. ACROSS DARTMOOR. 

WILD country westward, where the Teign, 
struggles on through a rocky valley, shut in by 
towering hills, on which the clouds rest. ‘The 
crow hovers over the old camps of Preston- 
bury and Cranbrook Castles, hard by Fingle 
Bridge, because Mr. Merivale thinks, that here 
the Britons wrest!<d with the rapacious Romans 
for every inch of land, before they retreated 
back towards the Tamar; and it was here- 
abouts, perhaps, that Titus saved his father, 
Vespasian, from the British axes in that rough 
western campaign, when passes like this into 
the broken country of Dartmoor were objects 
of such fierce contention, between the legionary 
and his half-savage foe. 

No doubt this savage scenery impressed itself 
on the minds of our old chieftains, who en- 
camped in its fastnesses, for the local legends 
are numerous as the seeds at the back of a fern 
leaf. Just by Ghilston Farm stands that 
strange Druidical work—the Spinsters’ Rock 








a table stone supported on three rude pillars. 
On this sepulchre of we know not what forgotten 
warrior, the crow alights, and inquiringly 

at the green pads of moss, and the blots of grey 
lichen, as if they concealed some ancient epitaph. 
This cromlech fell in 1862, and was replaced 
with great labour. The local tradition is that 
three spinsters (giantesses of course) erected 
this trophy as a mere breather, one morning 
before breakfast. Old writers, however, say 
that three young men and their father brought 
the stones from the highest tors of Dartmoor. 
Wild antiquaries, on the maddest of hobby 
horses, instantly leaping at this, declare that 
the old man means Noah, and the three sons 
typify Shem, Ham, and Japheth. The Druids 
are supposed to have had traditions of the 
Deluge and the Ark, it is true, but this legend, 
there is no doubt, is only one of those fantastic 
stories which are invented to account for the 
achievements of the early races. Ecclesiological 
antiquaries, who go mad about the Ark, and 
see it in every logan poised on a hill-top, are 
searcely less mad than the Norse antiquarians, 
who discern in every block of Devonshire granite 
an altar to Thor or Odin. So these amiable 
Celtic enthusiasts resolve to see in the harmless 
Spinsters’ Rock, types of the three sisters, the 
choosers of the slain, the Fates of the Scandi- 
navian mythology, those dark sisters, who rode 
— battle plains to call doomed warriors to 
Odin. 

Accustomed to the permanence of things, we 
forget that the day will come when the last 
ruin will fall, and the last picture of the old 
masters perish. The great porcelain tower of 
Nankin has gone to the ground, and only the 
other day ‘Titian’s chef-d’ceuvre, Peter the 
Martyr, perished by fire. It startles one to 
hear now and then of a rocking stone, or a 
cathedral spire, falling— more leaves blown 
from the old tree. Close by the Spinsters’ 
Rock, apropos of this reflection, there is a 
logan stone lying in the channel of the stream, 
embedded firmly in the sand. Polwhele men- 
tions it, in 1797, as fixed on the hill above, 
where he moved it with one hand. 

More wild hills, golden with furze, down 
which Roman and Briton once rolled in the 
death-lock, stabbing, hewing, cursing, shouting 
to their gods, and staining the granite blocks 
with blood. ‘The crow alights with his sidelong 
drift, as light.as a snowflake, on the White Stone, 
where the local legend is that King Arthur and 
the enemy of mankind flung quoits at each 
other, which quoits are now transformed into 
shapeless blocks of granite, and remain to con- 
firm the legend. 

Moreton Hampstead, close by the White 
Stone, boasts an old cross and an old elm-tree at 
the entrance of the churchyard. ‘The local tra- 
dition is, that this tree was formerly the 
very centre of the old village festivities. Here 
the forefathers of the hamlet met, and on the 
long horizontal boughs of this tree a stage used 
to be erected for dancing, the fiddler working 
his elbow merrily on a branch above. 

A flight forward, and the crow, passing 
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haunts of the raven and the fox, granite altars, 
wooded hills, and noisy mill-streams, skims to 
that strangest of all the Devonshire logans, the 
Nutcracking Rock, on the rocky ridge by Lust- 
leigh Cleave, not far from Monaton. This 
logan can be moved with a little finger, and 
the country boys crack nuts at the points 
where the keel of the logan strikes against its 
supporter. It is at Monaton, close by, that it 
is said there was once a monster of a snake 
that haunted the valley—a monster with a 
body as big as a man’s, with real legs, broad 
sail wings, and a hiss that could be heard for 
miles. It is hard to account for the great 
prevalence of snake legends in Devonshire. 

The crow strikes forth now for the source 
of the Dart, that river so sudden in its anger, 
so wild and tumultuous. The legend is that the 
river every year demands a victim. 


River of Dart, oh, river of Dart, 
Every year thou claimest a heart. 


| The doomed man, till the day comes, ploughs 


calmly in the moorside villages, fishes in the 
Teign valley, drives on the western roads, hurries 
in the western trains, goes here, goes there, 
still, sooner or later, he comes, at the destined 
hour, to the river, swollen and clamorous for 
its victim, and, struggle as he may, is at once 
hurried to his death. Swift over the borders 
of Dartmoor, where the hills are crowned with 
granite ruins, and bogs and oak woods mingle 
with ploughlands and little green carpets of 
pasture, the bird alights on the grey tower of that 
bleak, out-of-the-world place, Widdicomb-in- 
the Moors, shut in by rocky hills, and surrounded 
by the sites of British villages, old roadways, 
and relics of strange Druid! worship. This 
tranquil place, sheltered by its primeval 
sycamore trees, had a ghastly visit from King 
Death in October, 1638. The villagers were 
gathered in the church, the prayer was being’ 
said, the hymn sung, when gradually the air 
grew darker, and a storm began to gather. 
Alarmed looks were exchanged, the children 
drew closer to their mothers. Suddenly, after 
some flashes of cross lightning, a ball of fire 
burst through one of the windows, and broke, 
like a red-hot shell, among the frightened and 
scattering people. At the same moment the 
roof and tower were struck, the stones of the 
steeple fell in a shower, ‘‘as fast,” says the 
local historian, ‘‘as if they had been thrown 
down by a hundred men,” and a pinnacle of 
the tower also crashed in. Four persons were 
killed on the spot, and sixty-two were wounded, 
some by the fire and others by the stones, 
There could be no doubt of the author of this 
calamity. Some mysterious guilt must have 
rested upon the village, for an old woman who 
kept a little public-house on a lonely edge of 
the moor, remembered, that, just as church 
went in, a tall lame man dressed in black, 
riding a powerful black horse, inquired the 
way to Widdicomb Church, and called for a 
stoup of cyder. He wanted her to show him to 
the church, being afraid of losing his way on the 
moor, but the old woman was too cautious, for 





she observed that the cyder he drank smoked 


and hissed as it went down his throat, and, as 
he stumbled upon his horse, a palpable cloven 
hoof protruded from his boot. Half an hour 
after, this gentleman in black cast the fireball 
into Widdicomb Church. 

The crow has now twenty miles of moor to 
flap its wings over. A desolate tract of coarse 
grass and reeds, whortleberry and moss; valleys 
thick bushed with fern and furze; central 
oozing masses of morass that swell and burst 
with the rain, and are the source of half the 
Devonshire rivers ; 
crowned with rocks that are now like ruined 
castles, now like giants and wild beasts ; hills 


consecrated in old times to the gods of the || 


Druids. Watchful over miles of heather, green 


bare wind-swept tors | 








moss, red grass, and rushes, the crow bears on || 
in unimpeded flight, to that strange spot | 


Cranmere Pool, that little bright oasis among 
the Dartmoor morasses, where the country 
people believe that lost spirits, purgatorially 


imprisoned, are to be heard at night when the | 


wind is loudest, wailing in the bitterness of | 


their despair. 

The one hundred and thirty acres of 
Dartmoor, supposed to have been once a forest, 
were in King John’s time an asylum for deer 


and wild cattle. Henry the Third gave them to | 
Richard Duke of Cornwall, and in Edward the | 
Third’s reign they became part of the Duchy. | 


No wonder that superstition still holds Dartmoor 


as a stronghold. Still, on wild stormy nights, | 


when even the dwarf oaks of the Wistman’s 
wood crouch lower before the blast, Woden 
the swart ‘‘master” is still heard urging his 
wish hounds from tor to tor, chasing the goblins 
from glen to glen. The brown man of the 
moors still starts up, to scare the traveller as 


he passes the workings of the old tin mines, | 


and, in curdling mist or drifting snow, ma- 
licious pixies still mislead shivering travellers, 
and beguile them to their death. Many a 


horseman have the pixies led to ‘the Dart- | 
moor stables,” as the most dangerous of the | 


morasses are sardonically called. By moon- 
light, too, under the tors, the pixies still hold 
their revels, and when ceasing to work man mis- 
chief, dance, feast, and sing. 

The crow rests in its flight at Crockern Tor, 
because there the old Stannary court used to be 
held, and as late as 1749 the tinners met there 
in Parliament, and, seated on granite benches 
under the open sky of that cold damp region, 
discussed their preliminary ancient laws, and 
their disputes, before adjourning to one of the 
adjacent towns. There are records of an Earl 
of Bath in old times attending the meetings 
in this strange place, aaccompanied by several 
hundred retainers, and with half the country at 
his back. This was an old British custom 
of extreme antiquity. The Isle of Man has 
still its parliament hill, and it is well known 
that the ancient Britons held their assizes and 
great palavers, in the great stone circles and 
turf amphitheatres. 

But it is up the stream of the Dart, in that 
ghostly valley bounded by Crockern Tor and 
Little and Great Bairdown, the slopes of which 


are strewn wiih countless tombstones of granite, 
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Charles Dickens.] 


AS THE CROW FLIES. 





and the distant ridge of which is crowned by the 

trified wild beast that is known to the wild 

untsman’s hounds as Row Tor, that the crow 
peeringly, as if a murdered man lay there, hovers 
above the strangest place in all the moor—the 
Wistman’s wood—that humble remnant of the 
great forest through whose green glades the wild 
deer leaped, and whose broad green boughs 
shed blossoms on the helmeted heads of the 
knights of Richard of the Lion Heart. The 
dwarfed oaks in this enchanted wood, that 
seem blighted by some curse, are festooned 
with ivy and matted with moss. They spread 
their matted heads above a thorny adder- 
haunted confusion of granite blocks, crushed 
close, and kept down by the tyrannous moor 
winds. These stunted trees, feathered with 
fern, and encumbered with choking parasites, 
have been struggling for a livelihood in this for- 
lorn place ever since the Conqueror sprang from 
his boat upon the Hastings shore. Old re- 
cords prove that beyond dispute. When the 
Briton wore his collar of gold and wielded his 
bronze axe for a sceptre, they were here; 
when the Briton was a mere hunted fugitive, 
cowering in the brake when the Roman trum- 
pets sounded over the tors, these trees were still 








crowding together in abject submission to the 


rude elements. The Plantagenets d, and 
the Tudors, and the Stuarts, and still the wood, 
under the curse, struggled on. The average 


height of the trees is only ten or twelve feet, 
but many reach only the stature of a man. 
The local saying is that, in Wistman’s wood, 
| there are five hundred oaks five hundred feet 
| high, meaning that each tree averages one foot 
_in height. The antiquarian theorists have, of 
| course, been hard at this wood, whittling out 
_ paradoxes. A insists that this was one of 
| those “ groves in stony places” mentioned in 
| Scripture as dedicated to Baal and Ashtoreth. 
Ion such a rocky valley the priests of Baal 
_ may have shouted to their god and cut them- 
| selves with flints, as when Elisha mocked the 
| tardiness of their deity. B is equally sure that 
this was a grove of Woden, who still hunts 
with his spectral hounds over the gts 
morass where even the fox can scarcely pass. 
The Pheenician tin streamers, and the fugitive 
Britons who hid here, brought these wild tradi- 
tions to the moor, and there they still linger in 
cramped growth, like the crabbed knotted trees 
of the Wistman’s wood. By the old Cyclopean 
bridges that the Britons piled across the Dart in 
_ these places, by the overthrown cromlechs, and 
| logans long fallen from their mystic balance, 
_ the legends of Odin and his hell hounds still 
linger, fitting the place as well as the wall- 
flower does the ruin, or the mushroom ring the 
meadow. Here alone, like the last of an other- 
wise extinct race, the traditions of an old mytho- 
ogy remain, and will remain perhaps for ever. 
They befit the blighted forest, the No Man’s 
Land, the howling waste, the eternal wilderness, 
the primeval barrens of Dartmoor, and should 
be studied on the spot where the heather is most 
purple, the moss greenest and softest, among 
spectral tors filmed with shadows, where the 





grey in the sunshine, or, better still, by the 
swamp where the snipe calls and the bittern 
booms, when the streams, swollen by rain, come 
sounding down the rocky valleys. 

It is a singular thing how some places seem 
set apart by nature for scenes of suffering, flight, 
tribulation, and sorrow ; and to the wounded and 
the unhappy, the defeated and the oppressed, 
these rocks were always ramparts. The Briton 
fled here from the Roman, the Briton fled here 
from the Saxon, and the Saxon fled here from 
the Norman. Even later, in the French war, ten 
thousand French prisoners were kept in the great 
walled pound at Princes Town, shut in by double 
walls, a military road, endless sentinels, and 
an enceinte of ceaseless mist and rain. The 
sentries then had large bells, which they rang 
at intervals during great fogs, to warn each 
other, to alarm the Napoleonists, and to guide 
belated travellers. When peace came, the 
prison, for a long time a mere landmark, was 
turned into a naphtha manufactory. In 1850, 
it again became a prison, and now, once more, 
the escaped convict occasionally skulks behind 
the Dartmoor tors, and seeksshelter with the fox 
and the snake, fitting companions, where the 
hounded Briton, his noble forefather, once fled 
the Roman spears. There in the morass, with 
the plover screaming over head, the Artful 
Dodger may still stave out a day or two, safe 
from the weary crank, and the cruel toil of the 
granite quarry. 

A flap of the crow’s wing drives the inquisi- 
tive bird through the blue boventive air from 
the lonely convict prison to Fitz's Well, whose 
votive granite slabs still bear the initials of 
John Fitz, of Fitzford, near Tavistock, and the 
date 1568. They are arecord of Devonshire su- 
perstition, being placed over a spring by a knight 
and his lady, in Elizabeth's reign; one day, 
pixy led, they lost their way on the moor, and 
when worn out and hopeless, came suddenly, to 
their joy, upon these refreshing waters. 

ese pixies, who live in the clefts of the 
a rocks, occupy an important place in 
evonshire mythology. The peasantry drop 
ins or other offerings when they pass their 
aunts, and children, dreading lest elfin mothers 
should adopt them, do not venture near pixy 
haunted places after sunset. ‘The pixies hide 
their gold among the tors. They are heard on 
dark nights galloping by on horses they have 
borrowed from the farmers, or are heard pound. 
ing their cyder in Sheeps Tor caverns. 

Far above the hut circles and stone avenues of 
Black Tor, the crow passes silently till he comes 
to Fox Tor, and there he alights with a full 
swoop = a legend of Edward the Third’s 
reign. ‘The story goes that at this time, when 
Cressy was talked of as Inkerman is now, John 
Childe, of Plymstoke, a knight of fortune, who 
was devotedly fond of hunting, was here be- 
nighted. Mists rose, pixies lured him on with 
false lights, snow set in in blinding flakes, there 
was no help and no shelter, so John Childe, 
hard driven, stabbed his horse, cut the poor beast 
open, and crept into its bowels for shelter. But 
all in vain. That night he perished. The monks 





streams are blue as the sky when the rocks are 
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pearance of the knight, and of his intention 
(often expressed) of leaving his lands to the 
church in which he should be buried, at once 
seized cross, torch, and crozier, and started over 
the deep snow for the moor, searching every- 
where in the white drifts for the lost man. At 
last they found his snowy tomb in a morass 
under Fox Tor, and by him his will, written 
with horse’s blood. 

The fyrste that fyndes and brings me to ve, 

The lands of Plymstoke they shall in Pas 
Whether the will, however, was found there or 
not by the monks, this at least is certain, that 
they produced it in due form soon afterwards. 
But though they did hurry off with the corpse, 
greedily anxious for the reward, the people of 
Piymstoke lay in wait for them at a ford where 
‘they would pass. The monks were not going 
to be caught so easily ; they changed the road, 
threw a bridge over the river near the abbey, 
reached Tavistock in safety, produced the in- 
disputable will, and gained the lands. A cross 
was erected to Childe by the grateful monks, 
at the foot of Fox Tor, and so stood till twenty 
years ago, when some ignorant ‘workmen de- 
stroyed it, in the absence of their master. The 
story, we regret to confess, must ‘be very old 
or else untrue, for Plymstoke belonged to 
the Tavistock Benedictines (as the author of 
Murray's Devonshire and Cornwall observes) 
‘before the Conquest. The same legend, too, is 
found in St. Dunstan’s life. 

A little beyond Merrival, that moorland 
hamlet scarcely yet out of the wilderness, 
the crow casts his quick eye on Druid circles, 
rock pillars, and cromlechs, dating back to the 
legendary time of Devonshire mythology when 
wolves infested the valleys, and winged serpents 
the hills. The hut circles here were used as 
market-places when the plague devastated 
Tavistock. The townspeople, sad and hope- 
less, fresh from the graves of their fathers and 
children, pale, bandaged, and muffled up, afraid 
to give or receive contagion, came here and 
placed their money in these stone circles, and 
took away the provisions brought for them by 
the scared country people. 





FATAL ZERO. 
A DIARY KEPT AT HOMBURG : A SHORT SERIAL STORY. 
CHAPTER XVI. 

THe morning again! The delightful air, 
cool, refreshing ; the trees and walks and 
groves. But, with their sham air of inno- 
cence, the taint of sin and temptation. To 
their leaves and branches cling the mutter- 
ings and despairing ejaculations of those 
wandering under them, who have lost peace 
and happiness for ever, and found ruin. 
There are the innocent, as it were, ‘the 
titularly good—the young girls and their 
mammas, who, in a cowardly way, lend 
their sanction to these villanies, throwing 
the cloak of respectability over this den, 
and who pay no penalty. They affect to 





shut their eyes, and selfishly enjoy. Yet | 
they are as guilty as any. I tell them so, | 
solemnly. Shame—shame on them, who 
have not even the poor pretext of damaged 
health! They will spend their money and 
enjoy themselves—ay, and more scandal 


for them !—will all the time sanctimoniously | 


reprobate what is gomg on round them, 


and then return quite happy and as they | 


came. Then they will tell their friends, 
“Oh, it was shocking to see those scenes ! 
We never went near the place, except just 
passing through.” 
your souls, my pious ladies—that hypocrisy 


won’t do. You have not fallen, because your | 


jaded hearts are indifferent, and so caked 
overwith the cold crust of fashion and deceit, 
‘that you have lost even the warm feeling 
of temptation. So take no pride in that, 


and never fear, you will all be reckoned | 
with, and in good time, and according to | 
the weight of your responsibility. There | 


is one who weighs all these things, in scales, 
to which the most accurate balance that 
jeweller could devise for his gold and gems, 
is as rude as a common weighing - ma- 
chine. There they were, all passing me, 
with their empty chatter. They seemed to 
look at me, but I know this was my own 
morbid soul. Oh, if I could get away 
home—anywhere—even into a jail! But 
how is this toend? What must I do? 

I was wearied with all this agony, worn 
down sorely, as if I had been carrying a 
heavy load and was now come to an inn to 
rest; and then, dropping to sleep, I had 
reasoned myself into a belief that it might 
not be so awful a calamity after all. As 
usual, the blessed night and more blessed 
sleep seemed to interpose and put all off for 
a long indistinct ‘time, like the troubles 
which the wise prophesy to children when 
they are to grow up. But with the 
morning —a cold and grey one—I was 
put back again, to long before the time 
I had left off at. It was all to begin 


again with that terrible soreness and dull | 


aching oppressing of my heart, as though 
some calamity from which there was 10 
hope of extrication had taken place last 
night. I lingered on, actually shrinking 
from rising, not from laziness, dreading to 
go out and face these goblins ; but I did go 
out along the beautiful walk, by the charm- 
ing trees, breathing the fresh morning air, 


but shrinking guiltily from every face I | 


met, as if they knew my crime. How 
every familiar object, only a short time ago 
so welcome and agreeable, now jarred upon 
me, they all touched that one horrible chord — 
which goes harshly into my very heart. | 
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How [I hate the very cheerfulness and vapid 
hilarity of these morning fools who greet 
each other so complacently, and clatter 
their nonsense about their “tumblers.” I 
could not endure it. The band was now 
| a damned, hellish, orchestra, hired by the 
demons who had rwined me! It seemed to 
| thrill every nerve in my wretched system, 
and to send my heart in wild leaps and 
spasms dancing upwards. I could wish to 
fling myself away headlong, to get free—to 
escape—but I was bound fast, as if in a cell 
in a jail, and did not see how it was all to 
be resolved! It was as though f had a for- 
tune yesterday and was ruined to-day! It 
was as good as ruin! Oh, folly! stupidly 
blind dulness ! or rather the devilish infernal 
perverseness which was lying in wait for 
me, and choosing the most luckless mo- 
ment, found a diabolical zest in stopping 
me at everyturn! I believe that—from m 
soul, I do! There it is, where these de- 
mons find their true relish and enjoyment ; 
just as a devilish man would find his in 
mortifying you, or frustrating your plans. 
No; it was too exceptional. I don’t want 
to be told according to the cant, “it was all 
chance,” or that the run was against me. I 
believe, solemnly, it was regularly organised 
below in the cellars of hell, that they 


planned the whole expressly because they 
knew me to be their sure and certain 





enemy! They might well wish to be re- 
| venged; for 1 did them mischief enough. 
| Afine return I have got, truly! Handed 
over to them, made their victim, pillaged, 
| some A destroyed for ever body and 
| soul! here shall I look for that money ? 
| Chance indeed! Could I not show my 
piles of cards, marked for days, and weeks, 
and I defy any man to point out such a 
combination and tell me that I should have 
‘stumbled accidentally on such a juncture! 
No! it has the mark of its satanie author- 
ship. A poor wretch could struggle against 
| @ taunting ruffian like D’Eyncourt, but 
could not play against hell and its master! 
With Scillades, desperation, I should beat 
them still; they would not be allowed to 
have it all their own way. 

_ I saw the clergyman of the place hurry- 
mg past—he whom I had “ set down” so 
rata | the first day almost, and who had 
never forgiven the mortification. He looked 
at me inquisitively, as if trying to make out 
particulars in my face, by reporting which 
he could gain consequence. A fine specimen 
of the charity that delighteth in the evil of 
no man! Of course he thought himself 
superior, though he dared not, for his 
credit’s sake, expose himself to the tempta- 








tion. He saw all this contempt, and that I 
read, and had read him before, like a book ; 
and uncommon poor reading he was! So 
he passed on, but I caught him in the act 
of looking back. Then he stopped and re- 
turned to me. 

“You look unwell,” he said, ‘and quite 
changed. You seem to excite yourself too 
much.” 

“If I excite no one else,” I replied, 
coldly, “‘it becomes my own affair.” 

“] am sorry to see this,” he said, “and, 
you will forgive me for reminding you, I 
did my best to warn you.” 

“Warners,” I said, perfectly beside my- 
self at his impertinence, “ would be sadly 
grieved if their warnings did not come 
true. In your pulpits you revel in con- 
signing people to tortures and punish- 
ments; but, thank God, you have no 
power to send us there !” > 

He looked at me a moment, and then 
said, with assumed quietness, “I am very, 
very sorry for this. 1 know your story, and 
you do me wrong if you think I judge 
harshly of you. 1 believe you mean well. 
You have a charming household at home, 


and God knows it is hard for even the best | 


of us to stand to our resolutions.” 

“The best of us,” I said, “meaning, of 
course, you and your cloth But come, 
T do not ask for your official services, and 
there is no resolution of mime that concerns 
the chaplain of the licensed gambling hells 
of Homburg.” 


I think he must have shrank under this | 


thrust. I had not lost my old powers of cut 
and hit ; but again he answered quietly : 


“T mean no offence, and it is sincere | 


pity that makes me speak. Bear with me. 
Do not suppose I am thinking of any 


trifling money loss—twenty, or thirty, or | 
forty, or even a hundred pounds. Numbers | 


of the best and wisest do that, and no 
shame to them. I myself, whom you 
would say should be ex-officio perfect, 
often commit things quite analogous in 


their way. Indeed you mistake me; I | 


heard you were unfortunate, and as I 
begged of you before not to go near the 
danger, so do I now beg of you not to 
make too much of the danger. 
all a trifle.” 


I was a little astonished at this new | 
tone, and even stopped a hard hit that was | 


actually on its way. I suppose he had 
some » Borg Very likely the hell-keepers, 
with whom he was on an agreeable foot- 
ing, had sent him to prevent anything 
“unpleasant” taking place, or that might 
shock the company. He went on: 


It is after 
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“T know enough to say that in this 
place all losses appear magnified, unna- 
turally distorted even. When you get 
away, you will smile to see how you have 
been affected. I have known this happen 
again and again. Even if the loss be 
great, what is it compared with the 
sorrow, despair, waste of life, and utter 
hopelessness into which this morbid feel- 
ing of yours will hurry you !” 

“You speak to me,” I said, “ with un- 
common freedom, sir.” 

“ Good Heavens!” he went on, “ what 
are a few pounds, compared with life, and 
a happy home; with the misery which you 
selfishly—forgive me the word—entail on 
those who should be so dear to you should 
you persist in investing this matter with all 
the horrors of a tragedy. Come, Mr. Austen, 
be a man, and a manly one; face this diffi- 
culty as a hundred thousand merchants and 


*commercial men have faced far greater ones. 


The first thing is, fly from this place, with- 
out a second’s delay. Think of your lost 
money as if it had gone back into the 
bowels of the earth from whence it came. 
Let it go! It will never come back to 
you!” 

“ Fine comforter !” I said. 

“‘ Get to your own home, your dear home, 
as fast as you can travel, night and day, until 
you have put the sea between you and this 
fatal tempter. Then search out your friends, 
tell them the trouble boldly, get the weight 
off your soul, and you will be amazed to find 
with what a quiet, ‘Is that all?’ they will 
come to rescue you from your terrible mis- 
fortune.” , 

“ Fine advice !” I said, bitterly. “ Your 
trade, sir, in this place, accustoms you to 
think lightly of all the wretchedness that 
flows from the infamous system maintained 
here! At the news of some wretch found 
suspended in that wood, ‘ Is that all ?’ would 
be the remark of you, and your employers.” 

He coloured. 

“My employers!’ But I see Iam wasting 
your time and my own. I must tell you 
that you have been most ungracious, now as 
you were in the beginning. If you had 
attended to me then, with even ordinary 
civility, you might have been spared this 
humiliation and even degradation. For I 
tell you, and I see it as plainly as that 
bright sun, you are only beginning, and you 
will be dragged down fatally, lower and 





still lower. The very first day I noted 
your self-sufficiency and confidence, and air 
of superiority to these most pardonable 
human failings.” 

“ Pardonable,” I said, amazed at the 
man’s obsequious toleration of vice. 

“Yes, pardonable; and I knew that you 
would be one of the earliest to fall. I would 
have helped you, that is, have got you help, 
to leave this place; but go on your own 
road now: I shall not trouble you more.” 

He was gone, to make his morning calls 
to the fashionable strangers wandering 


about, just as the humbug German doctor | 
made his. Howinsulting he was with hisim- | 
pertinent taunt about “my superiority” and | 


self-sufficiency, because I dared to encroach 
upon his preserves and to talk piously and 
conscientiously without a licence! There was 
the sting! So he would get me helped 
away would he? Now I see it all. His 
employers would be the ones to help me 
away. They do not like to see excited faces, 
or wild eyes, about their place. It scares the 
genteel. Fine almonership for the church! 
And, sooner than contaminate my fingers 
with their unholy gold, I would beg! So 
that was the secret of his embassy. I shall 


neither fly nor stay ; but I am not sunk so | 


low, as that the loss of some money should 
lay me under obligation to a doubtful and 
“ shady,” as they call it, parson. 





NOTE TO SOUTH AFRICAN GOLD. 

WE have received a temperate statement 
from a resident in Pretoria, the capital of the 
Transvaal Republic, referring to the article, 
South African Gold, which appeared in Number 
Five of our New Series, page one hundred and 
six. 

It would appear that, although many bad 
characters may make the Transvaal Republic a 
place of refuge, it should by no means be in- 
ferred that the population is exclusively re- 
cruited from the ranks of the miscreants and 
other members of the ‘“‘ dangerous” classes. 
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